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PEOPLE AND PLACES 

HERE AND THERE. 



ENGLAND. 

LONG AGO. 

Did you ever notice how nicely the British 
Isles might have fitted into the space now taken 
up by the North Sea, and so have been a part of 
the solid continent? And that north eastei'n part 
of Ireland — certainly that seems to have been 
made to fit into the Irish Sea. 

But we are not the first to notice all this. 
Great men, whose lives have been given to 
studying the surface of the earth, its rocks and 
its soils, were struck with the possibility that this 
bit of land known as the British Isles may once 
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have been a part of the continent many years 
ago. Since then, they have examined the shores, 
the soil and the rocky beds, and there is no 
doubt, they tell ns, that the British Isles did, in 
some long, long ago, join the continent of 
Europe. 

But how then, did it come to be alone by 
itself so far out in the ocean? 

Let me answer your question by asking 
another. Do you know anything about a science 
called Geology? It is a twin sister to Geography, 
and ought never to be separated from it in our 
study. Nevertheless it is separated, and I am 
afraid you may go on even into the High School 
before you hear very much about this other twin 
— Geology. 

What does your text-book say Geography 
is? Geography is a description of the eailh, its 
countries and its people. Yes; well. Geology, 
too, is a description of the earth — not only as it 
is to-day, but as it was away back before there 
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were any people; away back when it was getting 
itself in readiness to be a home for human beings 
like ourselves to live in. 

For yoii know there was a time when the 
. earth was not as it is now, — solid and cold, and 
covered with vegetation. 

It was once a great mass of molten matter, 
hurrying along through the sky, obeying the laws 
that govern the stars and the planets. By and 
by its surface began to cool and crust over as the 
ice crusts over on the pond. 

It took ages upon ages for this change to be 
brought about; and ages upon ages more had 
passed before the crust had become thick enough 
and strong enough to bear up the waters that 
settled in the hollow places, and the vegetation 
that grew so luxuriantly upon the plains. 

The interior of the globe was still a molten 
fire, and every now and then it would burst out 
like an enormous volcano, or the earth would be 
rent and torn as by an earthquake. Sometimes a 
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sea-bed would rise up, the water would be forced 
away, and the risen water-bed would stand out a 
great plain for miles and miles. Then again a 
high place — this very plain perhaps — would sink, 
the waters would rush in, and no trace of the 
land once there be left. 

Now it is supposed that some such changes 
as these have taken place in this northern part of 
Europe. Either some great rending of the earth's 
surface by volcanic action has separated the 
British Isles from the mainland, or the land 
between the two, now covered by the waters 
of the North Sea and the English Channel, 
has sunk; thus giving Great Britain its island 
appearance. 

So much for the ancient islands themselves. 
Now, as to their people. So much that is grand 
may be said of them, so wonderful is their history, 
and so great is their national power in the world 
to-day, one hardly knows what first to say of 
them. 
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The very first people that lived in Great 
Britain were the Celts. They were savage, war- 
like tribes, and had swept across Europe from 
Asia, fighting their way against the savage tribes 
that then occupied all Europe, until they reached 
that part of the country known as Denmark, 
Netherlands and northern France, 

Here upon these shores they dwelt — no one 
knows just how long — it may have been for 
centuries — until pressed upon by other tribes that 
had followed close upon them, they fled across 
the channel and settled the British Isles. 

Here they made their homes; and, except for 
the fighting among themselves, (which, since they 
were savages was like the breath of life to them) 
they prospered, growing more comfortable and 
somewhat more civilized as century succeeded 
century. ^ 

That the Celts did fight among themselves, 
we are quite sure; not only from their history, 
but from the legends and songs they have passed 
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down to US, and from the names by which many 
places in these islands are still known. Giants 
Causeway, for example, that great cliff of massive 
pillars, is said to have been built by the giant 
who ruled over such Celts as had chanced to 
settle in Ireland, This Causeway the giants built 
for a protection against the Scots — those Celts 
who had settled in the island we now know as 
Scot'land. 

For many centuries the Celts lived upon their 
rugged islands — comfortable, in their way, and 
undisturbed by other nations. Indeed, their exist- 
ence was hardly known to the people on the 
continent, who, no doubt, were far too busy with 
their own wars to care much about a people so 
far away in the sea. 

Then, too, we must remember there were no 
large sailing vessels among these half-savage 
people, and so there were no opportimities for 
attacking each other, as, no doubt, they would 
have been so glad to do. 
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But it was not for these grand islands to 
remain forever undiscovered and uncivilized. 

During all these centuries the Greeks and 
Romans, once as savage as the Celts, had been 
gi'owing in power among the nations of southern 
Europe. They had become, indeed the most 
civilized, the most refined, most intelligent and 
highly educated people in the world. 

They had cities; their houses and their 
temples were beautiful beyond anything we dream 
of even in this nineteenth century; they had 
schools and gymnasiums; they had poets and 
artists and sculptors, greater than whom the 
world has never known. 

Rome was, indeed, ^-the mistress of the 
world." Her armies forced obedience from all 
other known people; her ships sailed the ocean 
north and south, east and west, as far as any 
vessels at that time dared sail; and there was at 
the head of these great land and sea forces a 
Roman known as Julius Caesar. 
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Julius CsBsar, it was believed, could never 
fail. He had set forth with his legions and had 
conquered every people into whose country he had 
marched. All the tribes of Europe had bent 
before his power, and Rome had become as we 
have said, " the mistress of the world." 

But during these marches into the wilds of 

northern Europe, Julius CsBsar had heard that 

there lived, on those white-cliffed islands so far 

away, a people calling themselves Britons. 

"They are a savage people," so these Europeans 

would say to Julius Cassar's soldiers; "a terribly 

savage people; giants in strength, and no tribe 

can conquer them. They fight in chariots drawn 

by magic horses; on the wheels are gi'eat knives 

which turn with the wheels of the chariots, 

cutting down the enemy, hundreds at a time. N^o 

armor can withstand the fury of these horses; no 

force can stand against these glittering knives." 

Julius Caesar, however, great general that he 
was, merely laughed at these superstitious stories, 
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and grew all the more determined to sail across 
the waters to these unknown islands. 

With Julius CaBsar, to determine, was to do. 
Accordingly, as soon as ships could be built 
and provisions be collected, the Roman army, 
having conquered all Europe, set sail across the 
English Channel to conquer the Britons. 



THE BENDED BOW. 

There was heard the sound of the coming foe, 
There was sent through Britain a bended bow. 
And a voice was poured on the free winds far, 
As the land rose up at the sign of war. 
" Heard ye not the battle-horn? 
Reaper ! leave thy golden corn. 
Leave it for the birds of heaven — 
Swords must flash and shields be riven! 
Leave it for the winds to shed — 
Arm ! ere Britain's turf grows red ! " 
And the reaper armed like a freeman's son. 
And the bended bow and the voice passed on. 

— Uemans. 



Id 
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WHAT JULIUS CiBSAR FOUND. 

With eighty Roman vessels and twelve 
thousand soldiers, Cassar crossed the Channel. 

In some way the fame of the great general 
had reached even these far-off shores of Britain. 
When, therefore, the approach of the great vessels. 
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with their white sails and glittering oars, was 
discovered, the Britons flocked to the shores. 

" The Romans ! The Romans ! " they cried. 
Then warriors mounted their fiery horses, and 
away they sped in every direction, to every tribe; 
and at the cry ^^The Romans! the Romans are 
upon us ! " the warriors, all past feuds forgotten, 
banded together, and from every hillside and 
valley hurried to the shores to meet the dreaded 
enemy. 

The Roman fleets sailed onward, their proud 
vessels glittering in the sunlight. Julius Caesar, 
as he neared the white cliffs, looked out with 
delight upon the beauty spread out before him. 
^^A new people and a new country,'' he thought 
as he watched the warriors hurrying hither and 
thither along the shores. 

But as he drew nearer, he found these 
Britons not only new^ but remarkably sturdy and 
defiant. Caesar, had to be sure, conquered all 
Europe; and, in the countries bordering on the 
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English channel, the people had hardly resisted 
him; for they looked upon him as a being whom 
force could never subdue. 

Whether these Britons had known of this 
great general's power, we do not know; certainly 
if they had, they cared little, and showed very 
little fear of him. 

He did not jBnd it easy even to land, so 
fierce were they in their attack jupon him; and 
once on shore, the battle waged fierce and hot. 

More than once the Britons beat the Komans 
and drove them back to the shore. Had their 
armor, their weapons, and their training been 
equal to those of the Romans, it is altogether 
probable that the never-to-be-conquered Caesar 
might have been conquered then and there upon 
the shores of Britain. 

But though they held out so bravely, in the 
end it was Caesar who conquered. It could not 
be otherwise, with his forces, trained as they were 
in all that makes an army strong against a foe. 
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Terms of peace were arranged, and the 
Romans went away, promising and threatening to 
return in a few months to take possession, in the 
name of the Roman government. 

They did return, but in the meantime the 
Britons had rallied their forces, and had dragged 
into service every warrior from every hill and 
every valley. Running with haste towards Caesar, 
the first foe ^hat had ever dared enter their 
harbors and defy them, they banded together 
under their chief Caswallon, and made themselves 
ready to meet the Romans. 

I am going to ask you to read the story of 
the terrible years that followed, from the words of 
Charles Dickens^ as he has said it for you in his 
history of England. 

^^ In the spring of the next year, Caesar came 
back; this time, with eight hundred vessels and 
thirty thousand men. The British tribes chose, as 
their general-in-chief, a Briton, whose British 
name is supposed to have been Caswallon. A 
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brave general he was, and well he and his soldiers 
fought the Roman army! So well, that whenever 
in that war the Koman soldiers saw a great cloud 
of dust, and heard the rattle of the rapid British 
chariots, they trembled in their hearts. 

However, the brave chief had the worst of it, 

on the whole; though he and his men always 

fought like lions. As the other British chiefs 

were jealous of him, and were always quaiTelling 

with him, and with one another, he gave up, and 

proposed peace. Julius Caesar was very glad to 

grant peace easily, and to go away again with all 

his remaining ships and men. He had expected 

to find pearls in Britain, and he may have found 

a few for anything I know; but at all events, I 

am sure he found tough Britons — of whom, I 

dare say, he made the same complaint that 

N^apoleon Bonaparte, the great French General, 

did, eighteen hundred years afterwards when 

he said, they were such unreasonable fellows 

tha.t they never knew when they were beaten. 
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They never did know, I believe, and never 
will. 

Nearly a hundred years passed on, and all 
that time there was peace in Britain. The Britons 
improved their towns and mode of life; became 
more civilized, travelled, and learned a great deal 
from the Gauls and Romans. 

At last, the Roman Emperor, Claudius, sent 
a skilful general, with a mighty force, to subdue 
the Island and shortly afterwards arrived himself. 
They did little; and another general came. Some 
of the British Chiefs of Tribes submitted. Others 
resolved to fight to the death. Of these brave 
men, the bravest was Caractacus, who gave 
battle to the Romans, with his army, among the 
mountains of North Wales. ^This day,' said he 
to his soldiers, ^decides the fate of Britain! Your 
liberty, or your eternal slavery, dates from this 
hour. Remember your brave ancestors, who drove 
the great OaBsar himself across the sea ! ' On 
hearing these words, his men, with a great shout, 
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rushed upon the Romans. But the Roman swords 
and armor were too much for the weaker British 
weapons in close conflict. The Britons lost the 
day. The wife and daughter of the brave Cabac- 
TACUS were taken prisoners; his brothers delivered 
themselves up; he himself was betrayed into the 
hands of the Romans by his false and base step- 
mother; and they carried him, and all his family, 
in triumph to Rome. 

But a great man will be great in misfortune, 
great in prison, great in chains. His noble air, 
and dignified endurance of distress, so touched the 
Roman people who thronged the streets to see 
him, that he and his family were restored to 
freedom. No one knows whether his great heart 
broke, and he died in Rome, or whether he ever 
returned to his own dear country. 

Still, the Britons would not yield. They rose 
again and again, and died by thousands, sword in 
hand. They rose on every possible occasion. 

Another Roman general came, and stormed 
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the Island of Anglesey. But even while he was 
in Britain with his victorious troops, the Briton^s 
rose. 

Because Boadicea, a British queen, the widow 
of the King of the Norfolk and Suffolk people, 
resisted the plundering of her property by the 
Romans who were settled in England, she was 
scourged, by order of Catus, a Roman officer. 
To avenge this injury, the Britons rose, with all 
their might and rage. They drove Catus into 
Gaul; they laid the Roman possessions waste; 
they forced the Romans out of London, then a 
poor little town, but a trading place; they hanged, 
burnt, crucified, and slew by the sword, seventy 
thousand Romans in a few days. 

Suetonius, the Roman general, strengthened 
his army, and advanced to give them battle. They 
strengthened their army, and desperately attacked 
his, on the field where it was strongly posted. 
Before the first charge of the Britons was made, 
Boadicea, in a war-chariot, with her fair hair 
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streaming in the wind, and her injured daughters 
lying at her feet, drove among the troops, and 




cried to them for vengeance on their oppressors. 
The Britons fought to the last; but they were 
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vanquished with great slaughter, and the unhappy 
Queen took poison. 

Still the spirit of the Britons was not broken. 
When Suetonius left the country, they fell upon 
his troops, and retook the Island of Anglesey. 
Agricola came, fifteen or twenty years afterwards, 
and retook it once more, and devoted seven years 
to * subduing the country, especially that part of it 
which is now called Scotland; but its people, the 
Caledonians, resisted him at every inch of ground. 
They fought the bloodiest battles with him; they 
killed their very wives and children, to prevent his 
making prisoners of them; they fell, fighting, in such 
great numbers that certain hills in Scotland are yet 
supposed to be vast heaps of stones piled up above 
their graves. 

Hadrian came, thirty years afterwards, and 
still they resisted him. Severus came, nearly a 
hundred years afterwards, and they worried his 
great army like dogs, and rejoiced to see them die, 
by thousands, in the bogs and swamps. Caracalla 
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the son and successor of Severus, did the most to 
conquer them for a time; but not by force of arms. 
He knew how little that would do. He yielded up a 
quantity of land to the Caledonians, and gave 
the Britons the same privileges as the Komans 
possessed. 

All these attacks were repeated, at intei-vals, 
during two hundred years, and through a long Suc- 
cession of Roman Emperors and chiefs; during 
which length of time the Britons rose against the 
Romans, over and over again. At last, in the days 
of the Roman Hon^orius, when the Roman power 
all over the world was fast declining, and when 
Rome wanted all her soldiers at home, the Romans 
abandoned all hope of conquering Britain, and went 
away. And still, at last, as at first, the Britons rose 
against them, in their old brave manner; for, a very 
little while before, they had turned away the Roman 
magistrates, and declared themselves an independent 
people. 

Five hundred years had passed since Julius 
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CsBsar's first invasion of the Island^ when the 
Romans departed from it forever. In the course of 
that time, although they had been the cause of 
terrible fighting and bloodshed, they had done much 
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to improve the condition of the Britons. They had 
made great military roads; they had built forts; they 
had taught them how to dress and arm themselves 
much better than they had ever known how to do 
before; they had refined the whole British way of 
living. Agricola had built a great wall of earth, 
more than seventy miles long, extending from New- 
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castle to beyond Carlisle, for the purpose of keeping 
out the Picts and Scots; Hadrian had strengthened 
itj Severus, finding it much in want of repair, had 
built it afresh of stone. 

Thus I have come to the end of the Roman 
time in England. It is but little that is known of 
those five hundred years; but some remains of them 
are still found. Often when laborers are digging up 
the ground, to make foundations for houses or 
churches, they light on rusty money that once 
belonged to the Romans. Fragments of plates from 
which they ate, of goblets from which they drank, 
and of pavement on which they trod, are discovered 
among the earth that is broken by the plough, or the 
dust that is crumbled by the gardener's spade. 
Wells that the Romans sunk still yield water; roads 
that the Romans made form part of the highways. 

In some old battle-fields British spear-heads 
and Roman armor have been found, mingled together 
in decay, as they fell in the thick pressure of the 
fight. Traces of Roman camps overgrown with 
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grass, and of mounds that are the burial-places of 
heaps of Britons, are to be seen in almost all parts 
of the country. Across the bleak moors of ^N^orth- 
umberland, the wall of Severus, overrun with moss 
and weeds, still stretches, a strong ruin; and the 
shepherds and their dogs lie sleeping on it in the 
summer weather.'' 




SOMAN WALL. 
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BOADICEA. 

When the British warrior Queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien. 
Counsel of her country's gods; 

Sage beneath a spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief: — 
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** Princess! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
'Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

^^Rome shall perish! — write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt! 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred. 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

"Rome, for empire far renowned. 
Tramples on a thousand states; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground, — 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates! 

"Other Romans shall arise. 

Heedless of a soldier's name; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 

"Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 
Armed with thunder, clad with wings. 
Shall a wider world command. 
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^^ Regions Caesar never knew, 
Thy posterity shall sway; 
Where his eagles never flew — 
None invincible as they." — 

Such the bard's prophetic words, 

Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 

Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride. 
Felt them in her bosom glow; 

Kushed to battle, fought and died, — 
Dying, hurled them at the foe: — 

^^Ruflians! pitiless as proud. 

Heaven awards the vengeance due: 
Empire is on us bestowed, — 
Shame and ruin wait for you!" 

•— Cowper. 
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THE COMING OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Of course, during these five hundred years in 
which the Romans had held the power over 
Britain, there had been great changes. The 
Romans, you remember, were a highly civilized 
people; and it is but natural to suppose that this 
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influence would have shown itself in all these 
years. 

And indeed it had. There are walls and 
roads in England to-day, built by these Romans 
and Britojis. Cities grew up; the Britons became 
like the Komans in many ways: they adopted 
the Christian religion; they dwelt in houses; they 
even became commercial in some parts of the 
country, using the Roman money, and in every 
way becoming Romanized; — and to become 
Romanized in those days, was to become civilized« 

What might have been the future of these 
sturdy Britons if the Roman Empire had not 
fallen, and the Roman soldiers had not been 
called back, everyone of them, to save their 
capital, we cannot know; but all this did 
happen, and the Britons were in 449 A.D., left 
once more alone in their islands. 

They were not, however, to be left in peace. 
Hardly had the Romans sailed from their shores, 
when trouble began between the Britons in the 
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South and those in the Iforth. War upon war 
followed; and at last, in despair, these southern 
Britains called upon the Angles and Saxons, over 
in Germany, to come to help them. 

The Angles and Saxons came; long years of 
war followed; generation after generation passed; 
the Angles and Saxons had settled down among the 
Britons; the peoples had intermingled; civilization 
had gone on higher and higher, until at last the 
many tribes became united under one government, 
and we hear no more of the Britons or of the 
Angles and Saxons; but instead, a new name had 
grown up; the country began to be known as 
Englandj and the people, now were the English 
people. 

You must know something of these peoples 
who came to help make the English people, from 
which, to-day, we are so proud to have descended; 
for the old Briton sturdiness and the Anglo-Saxon 
nobility are still in us; and it is to these inheri- 
tances that we owe much that has made us, the 
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English speaking peophy a nation of power and 
success in the world. 

At the time of the coming of the Angles and 
Saxons the Koman religion and the Koman civiliza- 
tion had taken possession of the island. All this the 
Anglo-Saxons destroyed with the fierceness of the 
freedom-loving race they were. 

At first we are inclined to regret the destruc- 
tion of all the Britons had gained under Roman civi- 
lization; and the incoming of these Anglo-Saxons, 
heathens as they were, seems at first thought like a 
back-sliding for the British people. 

But if we think a minute, we shall see that this 
was not so. For a time it seemed so, to be sure ; for 
the Saxons did fall upon the clergy and the Roman 
customs with nothing less than savage fury. 

So savage were they, and so successful in their 
savagery, that in a short time the very days of the 
week had taken on the names of their heathen gods ; 
and the country was indeed an Anglo-Saxon, or as 
we call it now, an English country. 
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Freedom was the keynote of the Saxon char- 
acter. Then* early language and their early laws 
are full of words expressing freedom and intoler- 
ance of bondage and slavery to another people. One 
historian says of them : 

"The basis of their society was the free land- 
holder. In the English tongue he alone was known 
as "the man," and two English phrases set his 
freedom vividly before us. He was "the free-necked 
man," whose long hair floated over a neck that had 
never bent to a lord. He was " the weaponed man," 
who alone bore spear and sword, for he alone pos- 
sessed the right which in such a state of society 
formed the main check upon lawless savagery, the 
right of private war." 

In their crude way, they had, too, a keen sense 
of justice. They were far above the savage notion 
of plundering one from another, with no respect for 
another's possessions. The same writer in speaking 
of this, says again : 

"Justice had to spring from each man's personal 
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action; and every freeman was his own avenger. 
But, even in the eariiest forms of English society of 
which we catch traces, this right of self-defence 
was modified by a sense of public justice. The 
^ blood-wite,' or compensation in money for personal 
wrong, was the first effort of the tribe as a whole to 
regulate revenge. 

We see a further step toward the recognition of 
a wrong as done not to the individual man, but to 
the people at large, in another custom of the very 
earliest times. The price of life or limb was paid^ 
not by the wrong-doer to the man he wronged, but 
by the family or house of the wrong-doer to the 
family or house of the wronged. Order and law 
were thus made to rest in each little group of 
English people upon the blood-bond which knit its 
families togther; every outrage was held to have 
been done by all who were linked by blood to the 
doer of it, every crime to have been committed to all 
who were linked by blood to the sufferer from it. 

From this sense of the value of the family bond 
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as a means of restraining the wrong-doer by forces 
which the tribe as a whole did not as yet possess 
sprang the first rude forms of EngUsh justice. Each 
kinsman was his kinsman's keeper, bound to protect 
him from wrong, to hinder him from wrong-doing, 
and to sufier with and pay for him if wrong were 
done. So fully was this principle recognized that, 
even if any man was charged before his fellow- 
tribesmen with crime, his kinsfolk still remained in 
fact his sole judges ; for it was by their solemn oath 
of his innocence or his guilt that he had to stand or 
fall.'' 

It was from these Anglo-Saxons that the names 
of so many of the English towns and villages have 
received their names. To quote from the same 
writer once more : 

^^ Kinsmen fought side by side in the hour of 
battle, and the feelings of honor and discipline were 
drawn from the common duty of every man in each 
little group of warriors to his house. And as they 
fought side by side on the field, so they dwelt side 
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by side on the soil. Harling abode by Harling, and 
Billing by Billing; and each ^ wick' or ^ham' or 
^ stead' or Hun' took its name from the kinsmen 
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who dwelt together in it. The home or ^ ham ' of 
the Billings would be Billingham, and the Hun' or 
town of the Harlings would be Harlington. But in 
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such settlements the tie of blood was widened into 
the larger tie of land." 

Their religion, as we have said before, was the 
belief in many gods. 

The common god of the English people was 
Woden, the war-god, the guardian of ways and 
boundaries, the inventor of letters, and whom every 
tribe held to be the first ancestor of its kings. Our 
own names for the days of the week still recall to us 
the gods whom our English fathers worshiped in 
their Sleswick home. Wednesday is Woden's day, 
as Thursday is the day of Thunder, or, as the ^N'orth- 
raen called him, Thor, the god of air and storm and 
rain; Friday is Frea's-day, the goddess of peace and 
joy and fruitfulness. Saturday commemorates an 
obscure god, Soetere; Tuesday the Dark god, Tiw, 
to meet whom was death. 

Eostre was the goddess of the dawn or of the 
spring. Behind these floated the dim shapes of an 
older mythology, ^^ Wyrd," the death goddess. The 
Sheild-Maidens, the ^^ mighty women" who, an old 
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rhyme tells us, ^^ wrought on the battle-field their 
toil and hurled the shrilling javelins.'' 

Nearer to the popular fancy lay the deities of 
wood and valley, or the hero-gods of legend and 
song. ^^^N^icor," the water-sprite, who gave us our 
water-nixies, and ^^ Old If iek," the forger of mighty 
shields and sharp-biting swords." 

These English were a singing people, too. 
That is they were a people who loved to tell of their 
wars and the wars of their forefathers in song and 
rhythm. 

Beowulf^ their proud epic poem, the first great 
poem in the English language, is still preserved in 
our literature, not only because it is so old, but also 
because in it are bits of real beauty. 

It is also worth a great deal to us in these days, 
because in it are descriptions of the Ufe of these 
early Anglo-Saxons, their homes, their laws, and 
their ways of living. 

The story of Beowulf is, as are all such poems 
of early people, fanciful in its plot, sounding like a 
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fairy story, with its dragons and caves and magic 
heroes. 

Of course the English language of these early 
times was very different from that of our day. Let 
me show you a few lines of the poem. Can you 
read it? 

Tha com of more 
under mist-hleothum 
Grendel gongan, 
Godes yrre bsBr. 
Mynte se man-scatha 
manna cynnes 
sumne besyrwan 
in sele tham hean; 
wod under wolcnum, 
to thaBS the win-reced, 
gold-sele gumena, 
gearwost wisse, 
fsettum fahne. 

There are a few words certainly that are recog- 
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nizable? Here is a translation of the lines. Perhaps 
you will enjoy the translation bettei". 

Then came from the moor 

under the mist-hill 

Grendel stalking, 

he God's anger bare. 

Hoped the wicked spoiler, 

of the race of men 

one to ensnare 

in the lofty hall; 

he strode under the clouds 

till he the wine-house, 

the golden hall of men, 

most clearly saw, 

richly decorated. 
Strange how a language will change from 
century to century ! Think, then, how many cen- 
turies it must have taken to bring about so great a 
change as this. 

But the story of the poem. It is of a great 
king, Hrothgar, who had built for his court a great 
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hall by the sea. In a deep cave beneath the sea 
dwelt a terrible monster, who, creeping out into the 
moorlands by night, would fall upon the thanes of 
Hrothgar's court and devour them. 

For twelve years the king had lived in terror of 
this brutal creature, when Beowulf, the hero of the 
poem, comes to Hrothgar's rescue, slays Grendel, 
the monster, and so sets the king and his court free. 

In the second part of the poem, Beowulf, 
reigning happily in his own realm, is set upon by a 
fire-drake, who comes out from his den and attacks 
the court. Again the brave Beowulf goes forth to 
fight the fiend. He slays him, and so saves his 
people; but he himself, scorched by his fiery breath, 
dies, and is burned on his lofty funeral pyre on the 
mountain top. 

For a long time the Anglo-Saxons kept to these 
old myths and to their pagan religion; but there 
came at last to the country a good monk from Rome 
— St. Augustine he is called in the Church to-day — 
who, persuading King Ethelbert to accept the 
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religion of One God, was placed by him with honor 
at Canterbury and given the title of Arch-bishop. 
With the king a power for the new religion, it 
was not likely to be long opposed by the people, 
and so it came about that England fell once more 
under the influence of civilization and the Christian 
religion. 
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STONEHENGE. 

It is at Stonehenge that we see a monuftient 
of the old Britain religion as it was before the 
Eomans came, bringing with them the Christian 
belief. ^ 

There, on the great plain, stand strange, 
weather-beaten and time-worn stones, something 
like tomb-stones; they have stood there centuries 
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on centuries, marking the times when the savage 
Britons dwelt in these islands and worshipped 
through the Druid Priests, and oflfered up human 
sacrifices to the gods whom they feared more as 
fiends than as gods. 

This religion of the Druids was a terrible 
religion; indeed all those early heathen religions 
were more or less terrible, for there was always 
an element of fear in them, and half their 
religious ceremonies was sure to be the offering up 
of sacrifices to appease the supposed wrath of this, 
that, or the other god. 

The Druid priests pretended to possess powers 
of magic; and terrible indeed were the curses they 
showered upon their frightened subjects if they 
failed to obey their commands. They carried 
always enchanted wands, before the power of 
which the superstitious Britons, even the bravest 
of them, bowed, trembling with fear. Around 
their necks they wore ^^ charmed serpents^ eggs,*' 
from which, so they told their people, they could 
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read the secrets of their very hearts, foretell the 
future, and send forth terrible plagues upon the 
island if the tribes refused to obey. 

Often in their sacrifices the Druids burned 
alive men and women, and even little children, 
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fastening them all together, and thrusting them 
into immense cages, which they set upon the blazing 
sacrificial pile. 

These priests worshipped always in the open 
air. Enormous temples and sacrificial altars were 
built by them out upon the plains, and mysterious 
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assemblies gathered in the dark groves beneath 
the Sacred Oaks, from which the Sacred Mistletoe 
hung laden with its rich berries. 

It is the ruins of one of these very temples 
or altars that we see here at Stonehenge. Think 
how many, many years these stones have stood 
here! It is little wonder they are time and 
weather-beaten. How we long, as we look at 
them, to know their history and the history of the 
Druids that erected them. 

The Druid religion is, however, too deeply 
buried in mystery for us ever to know very much 
about it. The priests meant that it should be so, 
it is believed; for, although they understood well 
enough the art of letters, they would not allow 
their mysteries to be written. Everything was 
passed from one Druid to another by word of 
mouth only. Generation after generation of youths 
came to the sacred groves to be instructed thus 
by the older Druids. In this way the religion 
was kept alive, and yet secret from the world. 
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Julius Caesar, when he told his story of the 
invasion of Britain, said, " The Britons themselves 
were brave; but incited and spurred on by the 
Druid priests, they fought like wild animals at 
bay." 

Well might the Druids drive on the Britons 
into battle; for they knew full well that, with the 
coming of the Romans with their civilization and 
intelligence, the power of the Druids would be 
at an end. It is only on ignorant people that 
superstition can have a hold. 

There was much that would seem strangely 
cruel to us in this Druid religion. The tortures 
put upon human beings in the name of the gods 
was perhaps the most cruel of all. When the day 
for human sacrifice came, preparation was made 
amid the most profoundly impressive ceremonies. 
The people moved about awe-struck; the priests 
chanted mysterious words, and made strange 
music; charms were said; the gods were invoked; 
and at last, up the steps to a platform built 
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beneath the broad spreading branches of the sacred 
oak, the unhappy victim was carried. Under the 
platform was a great caldron-like vessel, and 
beneath it the fire was built. The victim sometimes 
was burned alive; sometimes, amid the cheers of 
the people, the priest plunged a knife into the 
heart of the poor man, and then cast his dead 
body down upon the fire below. 

These Druid priests had much knowledge of 
many of the sciences. In medicine their knowl- 
edge was truly wonderful; but mixed with 
their knowledge was so much of superstition, that 
it is hard to say where knowledge began and 
superstition left off. The mistletoe they believed 
to be a charmed plant. It would heal every known 
disease. This must be so; for did it not grow 
upon the branches of the Sacred Oak itself? To 
be sure, the time of gathering it had much to do 
with its healing qualities; and it must be gathered 
by the priests themselves; and that, too, amid 
ceremonies full of mystery. The priests gathered 
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around the trees, sacrifices were offered, a great 
banquet was spread, and, at a certain time, in the 
midst of the mysterious chantings, a priest, clothed 
all in white, gathered the sacred vine; and the 
people were henceforth free from every ill. 

There is of course much more to be told of 
these Druids; but these few pages will tell you 
enough for now; enough, sa that when you hear 
them spoken of or come upon them in your 
reading, you will know what is meant; and that, 
perhaps, is all we have time for just now. 



The free fair homes of England ! 

Long, long, in hut and hall, 
May hearts of native proof be reared 

To guard each hallowed wall ! 
And green forever be the groves. 

And bright the flowery sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God! 

— Hemaiis. 
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THE NOBMAN CONQUEST. 

The centurie8 rolled on, — so many, many, of 
them! The English had grown more and more 
civilized; the countries in Europe in which the 
savage Gauls had dwelt, and from which the 
Britons and the English both had come, had also 
become civilized. Separate governments had 
sprung up, cities had been built, the kings and 
their courts dwelt in elegance, equal in its way, to 
the elegance of court life in our own day. 

Every nation was struggling for power over 
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every other nation, and many a bitter battle had 
the English and their European neighbors already 
had with each other. Over in France lived the 
Normans, a nation who had excelled all other 
nations about them in the highest and finest that 
civilization can bring to a people. 

Their court life was rich in its elegance, their 
manners were refined and courteous; education 
and art were encouraged by them, and they had 
become a powerful nation in matters of war as 
well. 

N^ow these ^NTorman French had long looked 
with covetous eye upon the beautiful English 
island. To possess it was the dearest dream of 
the ^NTorman king William. To defy him, drive 
back the Norman people, and establish forever the 
independence of the English nation, was likewise 
the dearest dream of the sturdy English king 
Harold, who looked with fine scorn upon these 
smooth-faced, soft-spoken Normans. 

But the English needed the refinement of the 
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N^orman influence in their country, brave and 
sturdy as they were ; and so it came about that at 
one time when William and Harold met in battle, 
the Norman conquered and our sturdy English 
bowed before them. 

Charles Dickens in his Child's History of 
England has given such a fine description of this 
great battle of Hastings that I want you to hear 
it just as he has told it: 

In the middle of the month of October, in 
the year one thousand and sixty-six, the Normans 
and the English came front to front. All night 
the armies lay encamped before each other, in a 
part of the country then called Senlac, now called 
(in remembrance of them) Battle. With the first 
dawn of day they arose. 

There in the faint light, were the English on 
a hill; a wood behind them; in their midst, the 
Royal banner, representing a fighting warrior, 
woven in gold thread, adorned with precious 
stones; beneath the banner, as it rustled in the 
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wind, stood King Harold on foot, with two of 
his remaining brothers by his side; around them, 
still and silent as the dead, clustered the whole 
English army — every soldier covered by his 
shield, and bearing in his hand his dreaded 
English battle-axe. 

On an opposite hill, in three lines, archers, 
foot-soldiers, horsemen, was the I^orman force. 
Of a sudden, a great battle-ciy, ^^ God help us!" 
burst from the Norman lines. The English 
answered with their own battle-cry, " God's Rood ! 
Holy Rood ! " The I^ormans then came sweeping 
down the hill to attack the English. 

There was one tall I!^'orman Knight who 
rode before the I!^^orman army on a prancing 
horse, throwing up his heavy sword and catching 
it and singing of the bravery of his countrymen. 
An English Knight who rode out from the 
English force to meet him, fell by this Knight's 
hand. Another English Knight rode out, and he 
fell too. But then a third rode out, and killed 
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the Norman. This was in the first beginning of 
the fight. It soon raged everywhere. 

The sun rose high, and sank, and the battle 
still raged. Through all that wild October day 
the clash and din resounded in the air. In the 
red sunset, and in the white moonlight, heaps 
upon heaps of dead men lay strewn, a dreadful 
spectacle, all over the ground. King Harold, 
wounded with an arrow in the eye was nearly 
blind. His brothers were already killed. Twenty 
Norman Knights, whose battered armor had 
flashed fiery and golden in the sunshine all day 
long, and now looked silvery in the moonlight, 
dashed forward to seize the Royal banner from 
the English Knights and soldiers, still faithfully 
collected round their blinded King. The King 
received a mortal wound, and dropped. The 
English broke and fled. The Normans rallied, and 
the day was lost. 

Although the Normans conquered in this 
great battle and the EngUsh were henceforth 
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subject to their power, you may be sure they did 
not yield willingly; and years and years passed 
before the Normans felt at all secure in the new 
country they had made their own through the 
fortunes of war. 

The English hated their conquerors, and 
rebelled against them at every opportunity. They 
hated their language and watched jealously every 
French word that crept into their simple, straight- 
forward Anglo-Saxon. ^^We will not use their 
foreign words ! " the English vowed, their proud 
heads high in air; but the Norman words, like 
the Norman customs and habits and manners did 
creep in, and we are to-day glad enough that 
they did. We like the little, simple, straight- 
forward, Anglo-Saxon words of our present 
English, and we know how strong and full of 
force and meaning they are; but we like, too, the 
soft, smooth, elegant words that the Normans 
brought; and it is the two languages blended 
together that give us the full, rich language that 
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we speak to-day in all the English speaking 
world. 

Just to show you how these simple English 
people did hate the Norman influence, let us read 
a page from a novel called Ivanhoe^ the story of 
which is founded upon these early ]N^orman times 
in England. 

Wamba and Gurth are two simple Anglo-Saxon 
servants, both slaves, who have learned as well as 
their Anglo-Saxon master to hate the Normans. 
Notice the bitter sarcasm in Wamba's words; 
notice too, the description of these two men's 
dress. It will give you an idea of the Anglo- 
Saxon (or English) peasant in these Norman times. 

There was no wider opening at Gurth's 
collar than was necessary to admit the passage of 
the head, from which it may be inferred that it 
was put on by slipping it over the head and 
shoulders, in the manner of a modern shirt or 
ancient hauberk. Sandals bound with thongs 
made of boar's hide, protected the feet; and a roll 
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of thin leather was twined artificially around the 
legs, and, ascending above the calf, left the knees 
bare like those of a Scottish Highlander. 

The man had no covering upon his head, 
which was only defended by his own thick hair, 
matted and twisted together, and scorched by the 
influence of the sun into a rusty dark-red color, 
forming a contrast with the overgrown beard 
upon his cheeks, which was rather of a yellow or 
amber hue. 

One part of his dress only remains, but it is 
too remarkable to be suppressed; it was a brass 
ring, resembling a dog's collar, but without any 
opening, and soldered fast around his neck, so 
loose as to form no impediment to his breathing, 
yet so tight as to be incapable of being removed, 
excepting by the use of the file. On this singular 
gorget was engraved in Saxon characters an 
inscription of the following purport: ^^ Gurth, the 
son of Beowulph, is the born thrall of Cedric of 
Rotherwood." 
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Beside the swineherd, for such was Grurth's 
occupation, was seated, upon one of the fallen 
druidical monuments, a person about ten years 
younger in appearance, and whose dress, though 
resembling his companion's in form, was of better 
materials, and of a more fantastic appearance. 
He had thin silver bracelets upon his arms, 
and on his neck a collar of the same metal, 
bearing the inscription, "Wamba, the son of 
Witless, is the thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood." 

His appearance showed that he belonged to 
the race of domestic clowns or jesters main- 
tained in the houses of the wealthy to help away 
the tedium of those lingering hours which they 
were obliged to spend within doors. 

The outward appearance of these two men 
formed scarce a stronger contrast than their look 
and demeanor. That of the serf, or bondsman, 
was sad and sullen. The looks of Wamba, on the 
other hand, indicated as usual with his class, a 
sort of vacant curiosity and fidgety impatience of 
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any posture of repose, together with the utmost 
self-satisfaction respecting his own situation and 
the appearance which he made. The dialogue 
which they maintained between them was carried 
on in Anglo-Saxon, which, as we said before, was 
universally spoken by the inferior classes, except- 
ing the !I!forman soldiers and the immediate 
personal dependants of the great feudal nobles. 

^^ The curse of St. Withold upon these infernal 
porkers ! " said the swineherd, after blowing his 
horn to collect together the scattered herd of 
swine, which, answeidng his call with notes 
equally melodious, made, however, no haste to 
remove themselves from the luxurious banquet of 
beech-mast and acorns on which they had fattened 
or to forsake the marshy banks of the rivulet, 
where several of them, half-plunged in mud, lay 
stretched at their ease, altogether regardless of 
the voice of their keeper. 

" The curse of St. Withold upon them and 
upon me ! " said Gurth. ^^ If the two-legged wolf 
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i^nap not up some of them ere nightfall, I am no 
true man. — Here, Fangs, Fangs!" he ejaculated 
at the top of his voice to a ragged, wolfish- 
looking dog, a sort of lurcher, half mastiff, half 
greyhound. "Wamba, up and help me, and thou 
beest a man; take a turn around the back o' the 
hill to gain the wind on them; and when thou's 
got the weather-gage , thou mayst drive them 
before thee as gently as so many innocent lambs." 

^^What do you call those grunting brutes 
running about on their four legs?" demanded 
Wamba. 

^^ Swine, fool, swine," said the herd; ^^ every 
fool knows that." 

^^And swine is good Saxon," said the Jester; 
^^but how call you the sow when she is flayed, 
and drawn and quartered, and hung up by the 
heels like a traitor? " 

^^Pork," answered the swineherd. 

^^I am very glad every fool knows that, too," 
said Wamba; ^^and pork, I think, is good 
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TSTorman-French; and so when the brute lives, and 
is in the charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by 
her Saxon name, but becomes a Norman, and is 
called pork, when she is carried to the castle-hall 
to feast among the nobles. What dost thou think 
of this, friend Gurth, ha? " 

^^By St. Dunstan," answered Gurth, "thou 
speakest but sad truths. Little is left to us but 
the air we breathe, and that appears to have been 
reserved with much hesitation, solely for the 
purpose of enabling us to endure the tasks they 
lay upon our shoulders. The finest and the 
fattest is for their board; the best and bravest 
supply their foreign masters with soldiers, and 
whiten distant lands with their bones, leaving few 
here who have either will or the power to protect 
the unfortunate Saxon. 

"Gurth," said the Jester, "I know thou 
thinkest me a fool, or thou wouldst not be so rash 
in putting thy head into my mouth. One word to 
Reginald Front-de-Bceuf or Philip de Malvoisin, 
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that thou has spoken treason against the Norman, 
— and thou art but a castaway swineherd, ^— thou 
wouldst hang on one of these trees as a terror 
to all evil speakers against dignities." 

^^Dog, thou wouldst not betray me," said 
Gurth, ^^ after having led me on to speak so much 
at disadvantage?" 

"Betray thee!" answered the Jester; "no, 
that were the trick of a wise man; a fool cannot 
half so well help himself — but soft, whom have 
we here?" he said, listening to the trampling of 
several horses which became then audible. 



All this of England as it was centuries ago 
while growing up into the England that it is 
to-day. Gradually little by little everything has 
changed — the language, the customs, the religion, 
the government — everything ! 
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The history of all this change is wonderful — 
sometime you will read it. There have been, as 
in any country, good kings and bad kings, good 
queens and bad queens. Parliament has sometimes 
done noble deeds, sometimes it has done deeds not 
so noble; but on through all these centuries, England 
has grown steadily onward and upward, educating 
its people higher and higher, extending its territories 
in eveiy direction until it can well be said that " the 
sun never sets on the queen's domains." 

But shall we now visit England itself — England 
as it is to-day? 



Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro' future time by power of thought. 

— Tennyson, 
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A BAT ON THE COAST. 



THE ENGLISH COAST. 

Let lis take a sail now — and yachting is very 
fashionable in England — along the English coast. 

Let us fancy our yacht to have come out from 
the Tweedy — since our tour nuist begin somewhere. 
The first object that attracts our attention is 
that little rocky island olf at the right. Holy 
Island it is called; because, away l)ack in the Keltish 
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and Saxon times, holy men fled there for escape 
from the wars that beset their country. 

The first holy refugees were perhaps the Druid 
priests, who fled from the Romans when they poured 
down upon the Britons to Romanize and civilize 
them, whether they would or no. If so, then very 
likely it was the Roman priests who fled there next, 
persecuted in their turn by the Anglo-Saxons, who, 
as we have already been told, had little sympathy 
with any form of the Romanism or civilization they 
found in the country. 

A little farther on we come to the Fame Islands. 
These certainly we must stop to look at; for it was 
here Grace Darling lived — the brave girl, who, in 
her short life, saved so many wrecked sailors from 
drowning. 

Her father was the light-house keeper on these 
rocky islands, and a brave man he was. Many a 
ship-wrecked sailor owed his life to him, and many 
a sailor on watch blessed the good man when he saw 
the little light streaming out across the angry waters. 
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One night there was a terrible storm. The 
waters roared, the wind shrieked, the hght-house 
rocked. In the morning, when the storm had 
passed and the fog had lifted, the Darlings saw 




outside the farthest island a vessel wrecked and 
partly sunk. To its broken spars the sailors, 
drenched with the spray, half frozen and half dead 
from exhaustion, clung in terror. 

^^ A wreck, father! A wreck! " cried Grace. 

The light-house keeper turned his glass. It 
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was a piteous sight. "And we have no power to 
save them ! " he groaned. 

" But we must ! " cried Grace again. ^^ We 
must." 

" Xo boat could live in such breakers," the 
father answered. " The tide runs strong enough 
around these islauds even in a calm. It would be 
but fool-hardiuess to set out after such a storm as 
this." 

" But the men must be saved ! At least we 
can tiy!" answered the girl, rushing down to the 
place where the life-boats lay at anchor. " Launch 
the boat! I will go out to save them! '^ 

" It is sure death ! " 

" The men miist be saved ! " the girl shouted 
above the wind. "Will you take an oar? If not, 
I go alone." 

The light-house keeper hesitated. The girl 
was deteiTuined. " If she will go, surely I will not 
hesitate to go with her," he thought ; and launching 
the boat they set forth together. 
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It was an angry sea. The waves lashed the 
little boat, and tossed it to and fro. The sea hissed 
and seethed; the storm birds screamed above. 
Pei-il was on every side; but the two were brave and 
sti^ong; the wreck was reached, and the nine 
imhappy sailors, fainting and half dead, were drawn 
into the boat and rowed to the islands. 

This brave deed was soon known all over the 
world; and Grace Darling became the heroine of 
the hour. A large public subscription was raised 
for hei'; and when a few years later she died, she 
was followed to the grave by a gi-eat throng of 
people, among whom were many leading men of 
England. A monument was raised to her memoiy ; 
and her name will stand forevei- among those of the 
noblest heroes and heroines in England's History. 

Passing the Fame Islands, we sail for a long 
time by the rocky ^Northumberland cliffs, which are 
so like a fortress to that part of the island, and 
which, in the early days when fortresses were 
needed more than now, so often served for protec- 
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tion to the people when approached by the vessels 
of their foes. 

N^ow we come to the River Tyne. I^otice the 




THE CLIFFS OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 



width of its estuary. Was ever anything planned 
and built more suitable and more entirely adapted to 
the exportation of the coal from the mines, which 
you will remember are located just here? See the 
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vessels. Hundreds of them. And of so many nations. 
Going and coming, carrying coal and bringing pro- 
visions. This one estuary alone, with its extensive 
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FISHER-FOLK. 



mines just above, would have made England a power, 
even if there were no others; but crossing this river's 
mouth, and sailing along not so very many miles, we 
come to the mouth of another important river, the 
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Wear. Here too we see the same busy hurrying 
hither and thither of vessels, the outward bound 
vessels loaded again with coal, the inward bound 
bringing provisions from foreign ports. 



^-'% \ 
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nABBOB DUBING THE HERBIN6 FISHING. 



Further on we shall come to Whitby, a famous 
summer resort; farther still, and there lies the old 
fishing town of Scarboro', a summer resort more 
famous still, and more beautiful; a town to which 
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tourists and artists journey, carrying away in their 
memories and on their canvas never-to-be-forgotten 
views of land and sky and sea; all of which the 
Scarboro' fisher-folk generously and willingly give ; 
the town meanwhile growing not one whit less 
beautiful for all the artists carry away. Over there, 
westward, lies the famous Dogger Bank — do you 
see it thi'ough the fog? — famous for its inexhausti- 
ble supply of fish. It stretches out nearly to 
Denmark. Not only English, but French, Dutch, 
German, and Danish vessels anchor there; and never 
yet has the fish supply even threatened to fail. 

Now we must shape our coui'se a little more to 
the east, for we must keep clear of those treacherous 
waters round about that ridge of low rocks that jut 
so far out to sea. 

Now we have rounded the headland. What a 
beautiful chalk cliff* it was ! Would you believe me 
if I should tell you that the entire cliff* is made up 
of tiny sea animals, who lived and died and built 
the cliff*s from their own little shells, ages ago? 
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The cliff is called Flamboro Head now, and it is 
said that the natives, in that long ago when every 
nation was every other nation's foe, used to kindle 
fires out upon the headland as a signal for help. 
They built a watch tower, too, and dug a great dyke 




▲ FLAT COAST SOKNB, NORFOLK. 

through the solid rock, that the headland might 
stand out alone, not easy of access to any foe that 
might attempt to reach it from the land side. 

For miles and miles now we sail along past a 
most commonplace, low, sandy stretch of shore. 
Could anything be more entirely uninteresting? It 
is just like any shore on any other land. 
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But wait; these uninteresting shores have a 
history which many an archaeologist would give his 
life to know. What would you think, I wonder, if 
you knew what lies beneath our vessel, deep down 
imder the water? Fish? Shells? Corals? Some- 
thing more wonderful than these. 

Three hundred years ago, had we sailed these 
waters, we should have seen all along the shores 
flourishing villages. But where are they now? 
Just where they were then, to be sure; but covered 
now with the waters of the sea, and sailed over this 
very minute by the vessel on which we stand. 

Do you see those points — they might be 
buoys — reaching up through the water? Those 
are the towers and spires of the churches of these 
sunken villages. Those spires are the ouly land- 
marks left. It is strange how the sea will gradually 
change the whole appearance of the shore, some- 
times filling it in with fine sand, sometimes wear- 
ing it away, but changing, changing, changing the 
outline steadily and surely, century by century. 
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Let US hurry aloug — again passing cliffs of 
chalk at Hunstanton — till we come to Yarmouth 
Roa4«. Here, now, we see a condition quite the 
opposite of that which we have just passed. There 
the sea has crept in and submerged the towns ; here 
it has fallen back, leaving a great stretch of sandy 
shore. Perhaps, if the day is very clear, you can 
see the towers of the town of N^orwich. It is fifteen 
miles inland now. Does it seem possible that it was 
once the sea-port for this locality ? It is true, never- 
theless; and had we sailed along these waters hun- 
dreds of years ago, we should have sailed close to 
that far-away town, into its harbor, up to its very 
docks, perhaps. 
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VIEW ON THB THAMES. 



VIEW OF THE THAMES. 

Sailing on, we come at length to the wide mouth 
of the Thames. This, the English say, is the 
most important outlet not only in England, not only 
in Europe, but in the whole world ! Certainly it is 
this to the English at least, and perhaps it may be to 
all other nations as well, from a commercial point of 
view. 
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Leaving the muddy swamps and flats along 
the shore just here, we pass the white cliffs of 
Margate^ with its long rows of houses perched on 
their very tops. Soon we sight the South Fore- 
land hght-house, and now we are upon the Downs 




THE DOWNS AXU GOODWIN BANDB. 



— a range of rounded chalk-hills stretching onward 
towards the west for more than a hundred miles. 
The Goodwin Sands are here, too. Under the sea, 
to be sure ; for when away back in the times of 
William the Conqueror he gave to Earl Godwine 
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this gi'eat tract of country, walled in at that time 
by strong sea-walls, the Earl, neglecting it, allowed 
the walls to crumble away, and the sea to wash in, 
inundating the whole province. It is a treacherous 
place, — these Goodwin Sands; we cannot sail too 
carefully. Many a vessel larger than ours has 
grounded here when least expecting it, so safe do 
the waters look along these sands. 

Here we are at the Straits of Dover. ' Only 
twenty-one miles wide! The chalk cliffs on the 
English side are very beautiful, and if the day is 
clear, you can see, far away to the south, the coast 
of France. It was from that point that the very 
early Gauls used to look across to the white country^ 
as they called this island of white cliffs ; and it was 
there Caesar stood when he listened to their fright- 
ful stories of the savage people across the sea. 

Coming out from Dover Straits, we pass miles 
of flat marshes, and come thus upon the ^^ shingly 
beach '' of Dungeness as the English are pleased to 
name this shelving shore. There is nothing remark- 
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able about it or Dungeness, except that the tide is 
adding to this shore some sixty yards a year. Here, 
too, we find the old seaports now inland towns; the 
old beaches now flourishing fields, planted with corn 
or grain, or overgrown with firm, smooth stretches 
of grass land. 

A few miles farther on stand the ruins of the 
old town of Pevensey, where William the Conqueror 
landed his forces when he entered the country as 
conqueror. 

Here, again, are the chalk cliffs of Beachy Head, 
and beyond these the town of Brighton, the favorite 
resort of Londoners. In English stories the char- 
acters are always ^^ taking a run " down to Brighton 
for a ^^ bit of rest," or ^^ a breath of sea air;" and this 
is the very Brighton. 

Still further west is the place where the little 
river Aruns, burrowing its way through the chalky 
wall of clifife, past the famous old* Arundel Castle, 
loses itself in the sea outside. 

ISText we approach the harbor at Portsmouth, 
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the chief naval station for English war ships — 
called, even by the early Romans ^Hhe Great Port;" 
nor has it in all the centuries that have followed, 
lost its rank as the first and greatest of English 
ports. 




OLD SMOLIflH BU1P8. 
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VIEW OP ISLE OP WIGHT. 

Here, outride the harbor, lies the Isle of Wight 
■ — a beautiful spot, in which we find some of the 
most picturesque scenery in all England. It is here 
the poet Tennyson dwelt; and to him there was no 
place in England so beautiful. 

There is much of historical interest on the 
island, but Carisbrook Castle attracts us, perhaps, 
first of all. It is very old, and so strongly built 
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that it is believed it must once have served as a 
British camp. Ancient records tell us that at one 
time the Roman Yespasian, seizing the island, made 
this castle his fort. 




CABI8BROOK CA8TLB FBOM THE BOMAN MOUND. 

Not a more picturesque castle is to be found 
in all England. The Keep, which stands on a 
mound much higher than the other parts of the 
castle, was built by the Saxons as early as the sixth 
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century. In the eleventh century a Norman noble- 
man built a larger castle joining the Keep, and 
enclosed the whole with a great moat, over which 
the drawbridge hung. The castle was now named 
the Honor of CarisbrooTc^ which name it still claims 
in virtue of its age and its brave past. 

This castle was ready to take its part in 
defending Old England from the attack of the 
Spanish Armada. At that time the outer wall was 
placed about it, faced with stones and defended with 
five bastions. The common people, ready to defend 
their castle and their country, dug the great outer 
trench, — remains of which are to be seen to-day. 

There are two deep wells at Carisbrook, — one 
three hundred feet deep, in the centre of the Keep, 
the other in the comt yard, two hundred feet deep, 
the water from which is drawn up by means of a 
wheel and a donkey. This wheel is broad and 
hollow, with steps hewn from the timber. The 
donkey, placed within this wheel, treads from step 
to step, and so propels the clumsy machinery by 
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which the bucket is drawn up. But we must not 
leave this well until we drop a pin down into the 
water. Everybody does that, for there is a wonder- 




THE GREAT WELL AT CARISBSOOK. 



ful echo away down in that black shaft — so won- 
derful that you can hear ^^ even a pin drop '' two 
hundred feet away. 
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In this castle Charles I. was once imprisoned. 
It was after the terrible defeat of his army at the 
battle of Naseby, when, as an old rhyme says, 
the people had ^^ sold their king for a groat.'' 
Fleeing for his life, Charles I. came to the Isle of 
Wight, hoping to place himself under the protection 
of the governor of the island. The governor, un- 
fortunately, was not in sympathy with the king, and 
the poor refugee found all too late that he had 
walked into his own prison. For some time the 
governor allowed Charles I. his liberty to wander 
about the castle grounds; he treated him like a 
guest, and even allowed him to receive his friends. 
But one day orders were sent that the king should 
be confined in the castle, and should be subjected to 
the treatment common to prisoners of that time. 

Accordingly Charles I. was placed in a stone 
chamber, where he was faithfully guarded, although 
he was still allowed his books and the privilege of 
walking on the ramparts. 

One faithful follower, succeeding in gaining 
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entrance to the castle as a servant, planned to assist 
Charles I. to escape. 




CABI8BBOOK 0A8TLB. 

The window from which Charles I. attempted to etoape. 

" I will saw away the bars before your window," 
said his follower, Firebrace. 

" But the bars are so far apart I am sure I can 
push myself through," said the king. " And if you 
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will stand guard below, and will have horses in 
readiness, I will let myself down from my window." 

One dark night, then, Firebrace gave his low 
signal beneath the barred window, and Charles, 
listening, let down a rope and prepared to descend. 
Alas for his calculations of his own size! Only 
half through, he stuck fast. To push through was 
impossible. Indeed, the unhappy monarch had all 
he could do to work himself backward into his 
stone chamber again. 

But perhaps it was just as well that he failed; 
for it was said that his attempt at escape being sus- 
pected, he would only have fallen into the power of 
the governor's oflBicers, who stood, sword in hand, 
ready to slay him had he descended into the garden 
beneath his window. 

It was only two months after this that he was . 
seized upon by a party of soldiers, who carried him 
away, first to Hurst Castle, and then to London, 
where he was executed six weeks later. 

The part of the castle where Charles I. was 
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imprisoned is now in ruins; but the window from 
which he attempted his escape is still to be seen. 
One wonders, looking at it, that any king could have 




COAST AT DABTMOUTH. 



expected to crowd himself through so small a space, 
judging from the quaint little window-panes before 
which the bars were fastened. 

!Now we round St. Alban's Head, and see before 
us, barring our way across the channel, an arm of 
land called Portland Bill. The inhabitants of the 
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little town of Weymouth are very grateful to this, arm 
of land; for it breaks the southwest winds which, as 
the sailors sometimes say, with an air of utter dis- 
co\iragement, " blow two days out of three up the 
English Channel.^' 




TORQUAY. 

And now, passing onward to the southwest 
coast, by Torquay, the home of the poet. Browning, 
we come to the South Hams, for by this unpoetical 
name the shore from Dartmouth to Plymouth 
is called. 
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The coast is bold, and is deeply indented. Here 
it is that we find the old English town of Pljnnouth, 
from which our own colonial town in Massachusetts 
is named. 




FLTMOUTH SOUND. 



As good Americans, we must of course anchor 
off the coast just here and do honor to the Old 
Plymouth of England. This point of land — 
Plymouth Hoe — is not a beautiful spot; but it is 
just here that Sir Frances Drake and the captains of 
the Floet were busy at a game of bowling, when the 
news was brought that the Spanish Armada had 
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appeared in sight — the fleet that had set forth to 
crush and destroy the whole EngUsh navy; so it 
had boasted. 




FLTMOUTH BREAKWATBS 



!No sooner had word been sent the English 
Admiral than he hurried to Plymouth with his fleet, 
and there, with Sir Francis Drake, awaited the 
oncoming of the Armada. Beacons were set upon 
every hill and headland, bells rang, cannon roared, 
and all England was aroused to arms. 
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^^ Swift to east and swift to west 
The gastly war-flame spread; 
High on St. Michael's Mount it shone; 
It shone on Beachy head. , 

Far on the deep the Spaniards saw, 

Along each southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, 
Those twinkling points of fire.'' 
But the land preparations for defence were 
never required. !No foeman's footstep was again to 
press English soil; and no English woman for 
many an age has seen the smoke of a foreign 
invader's camp. 

Admiral Howard put to sea (though with six 

ships only) a few hours after the news reached him. 

The next day several other ships were ready to 

follow him; and at length, with fifty-four sail, he 

stood off-shore awaiting the foe. 

Yery soon the great fleet of Spain was 
discovered, sailing up the Chaimel before the wind; 
and never before had the English seas borne so 
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terrible an armament. It e^^tended in a line seven 
miles broad, and the ships looked, we are told, ^^ like 
castles on the sea," while the ocean, in the excited 
language of Lediard, "seemed to groan under the 
weight of its heavy burdens." . 




The English Admiral did not attempt to stay 
their course; he waited for the remainder of his 
fleet not yet out of the Sound, resolving to fall upon 
their rear when the line should become separated. 

On Sunday, July 21st, having a fleet of one 
hundred sail, Admiral Howard ordered a vessel, 
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well named the Defiance^ to attack the Spaniards, 
intending to follow her instantly with his own ship. 
ArJc Royal. 

And thus began one of the boldest, most 
important, and apparently most unequally contested 
of historic sea-fights. Lord Howard attacked 
a large ship, which he mistook for the Spanish 
Admiral's, and fought her gallantly, till several 
others coming to her aid, the prudent admiral drew 
off for a time. Meanwhile it soon became apparent 
that the light, well-handled ships of England, 
though of such inferior sizfe, were, through their 
rapid manoeuvres and swifter sailing, more than 
a match for their ponderous adversaries, whom they 
attacked continually, and always with success. 

As the day closed, the admiral signalled to 
recall his fleet, deeming it prudent to wait for the 
ships which still lingered in Plymouth Sound. 

On the following day, divided and confused, 
with no apparent order of battle, the sea-fight 
began. The English shot told fatally on the huge 
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targets offered by the sides of the Spanish galleons; 
while, owing to the small size of the English ships 
(and we cannot help thinking to the bad gunnery 
of the Spaniards), the Spanish shot passed harm- 
lessly over them, frequently striking the Spanish 
ships instead of those of their foes. 

And now the Armada and the pursuing English 
fleet had sailed so far up the Channel, that the 
invaders could see the shores of the beautiful 
Isle of Wight, and the distant spires on the 
mainland. A calm had hushed the raging waters, 
and Sir John Hawkihs had contrived to lay his 
ship, the Victory^ alongside a Portuguese galleon, 
the St. Ann. 

It was a well-contested fight on both sides; 
and many a brave heart lay hushed on either deck 
as it ended; but the English boarded the 8t. Ann^ 
swarming upon her sides like an army of ants, and 
in a few moments the brave captain yielded his 
sword to Sir John Hawkins; the flag of Spain 
descended, and the white flag and red cross of 
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St. George fluttered from the mast of the St. Ann. 
A ringing shout of victory — the terrible "hurrah'' 
of the English — rose on the air, and was heard 
by the fishers and the anxious watchers on the 
shore; while the indignant Admiral of Spain 
ordered three of his largest ships to the rescue 
of the Portuguese ship. Soon the huge vessels 
(towed to the spot by large row-boats, called 
galleys), were pouring in a broadside on the 
apparently doomed Englishman. But Admiral 
Howard came to the aid of his brave officer, also 
towed by the galleys of his fleet, and the 
Royal Ark and the Golden Lion attacked the three 
Spanish ships. 

It was a fearfully unequal fight. The vessels 
were soon hidden from the anxious eyes of the 
English by a dense cloud of smoke; but when it 
dispersed, the cheers of the English seaman 
announced that the Spanish ships were driven off", 
and that the St. Ann was lost to Spain. 

Later Admiral Howard converted eight of his 
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oldest vessels into fire-ships, and as soon as night 
closed in, sent them amongst the Spanish ships. 
"When as close to the Armada as they could well 




approach, the English set light to the combustibles 
these ships contained, and as the red flames rose 
in the gloom of the soft summer night, a panic 
seized the Spaniards, and they put to sea in haste 
— but only to encounter other English ships, which 
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immediately attacked them. This last encounter 
was decisive. The Spaniards were completely 
defeated. 

The elements, also, had continued to fight for 
England. Off the coast of Ireland ten more ships 
of the Armada were lost; altogether forty large 
vessels never returned to Spain. The remainder 
reached their own shores in a wretched state, about 
the end of September; and the Spanish king's con- 
fident hope of conquering England was crushed 
forever. 
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EST of Plymouth, out in the 

Channel, stands the famous 

Eddystone Light-house, This 

light-house was built by a 

,^ man named Smeaton. All 

"^ through the centuries this 

1^ place outside the harbor had 

been a terror to sailing vessels, 

HL No one can say how many 

hundreds of brave men have 

gone down, wrecked on those cruel hidden 

^ rocks, 

^^ There should be a light-house there,'' said 
Smeaton, 

" Certainly," said the English Government, 
^^but it cannot be done." 

^^ It can," urged Smeaton. 

^^ Impossible," answered the Government. 
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But Smeaton was determined. He realized 
as well as his opposers how far out the spot was 
from the land; he knew that it was more than 
probable that the high tide would wash away all 
he could accomplish at low tide; he knew how 
fierce and wild the breakers were, and what 
a bulwark must be built against them. 

But for all this Smeaton was determined to 
set to work. If he failed, no one was the worse 
for it; if he succeeded, thousands of lives would 
be saved in the years to come. 

Accordingly he set to work. It was as he 
feared: each incoming tide washed away the 
foundations almost as fast as he could lay them. 
Morning after morning he sailed out with his 
workmen only to find the previous day's work 
destroyed. 

But in spite of all a little gain was made 
from time to time. Slowly, very slowly, the 
foundation was laid, the blocks cemented and 
bolted and riveted to the rock below. By-and-by 
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people began to forget to laugh at the crazy 
venture. There began to be a possibility of 
success. After a time a column began to rise 
out of the sea. A little higher each day it grew. 
"Would it stand against those rushing waters? 
Even Smeaton dared not say. Morning after 
morning he raised his glass with trembling hands 
to look out across the waters. ^^ Thank God, it 
still stands/' he would whisper to himself, as 
through the slowly lifting fog the white column 
would shine out beneath the sun to greet his 
eager gaze. 

At last the light-house was finished. It had 
stood the test of storm and tide. Even the engi- 
neer's bitterest opponents were forced to pronounce 
it safe. The work was a success. The whole 
world rejoiced. Sailors from every port blessed 
the name of the persevering engineer, and the 
column stands to-day, one of the finest monu- 
ments of engineering skill upon the face of the 
earth. 
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•But we must bend our course a little to the 
south, as we round that point of England that 
extends so far out towards the Atlantic. Land^s 




VIEW OP COJKNWALL. 



End it is most appropriately called, but the time 
was when the Scilley Islands formed the Land's 
End; for certain it is that centuries ago these 
islands were connected with the main land. But 
here as in other places along the coast, the sea 
has been at work, or, more likely, the middle por- 
tion of the bar has sunk, and the waters have 
covered it ovel*; and where were once a bay and a 
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long peninsula, we now have a short peninsula, 
a narrow strait, and a group of islands. Who 
knows but in the centuries to come the bar may 
rise again. Stranger things have happened; for we 
know that the earth's surface is continually chang- 
ing — rising and falling, wearing away and building 
up, as the centuries go on. 

The outlook from Land's End is grand, — the 
currents from the English and the Bristol Chan- 
nels commingling just here with the sea toss and 
plunge and throwing up their white, sparkling foam. 
The billows crash against the great cliffs, sometimes 
sending up jets of spray even to the top of the 
rocky wall. 

Land's End has its castle too, — Tintagel 
Castle, it is called. 

It. is built upon a ledge of rock; very 
crude in its architecture, but valued by the 
Cornwall people all the more because of the 
crudeness that speaks of the very early times in 
England. 
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There are strange stories told of this castle 
among the Cornwall peasants. They will tell you 
with all sincerity that beneath the castle lies buried 
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THE LAND'S END. 



a mighty giant — Cornwall abounds in giants! — 
and that a certain block of granite which projects 
from the ledge is his hand, of course now ossified. 
The ledge upon which the castle stands, the 
peasants believe was once the scene of a terrible 
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battle between the Evil One and the good people. 
One was vanquished; but it was in that battle that 
the boulders became scattered up and down the 
country, and heaped up at the base of the cliflfe; 
for these were the missiles with which the battle 
was carried on. 




A BAT NEAR LAND'8 END. 



There are many small headlands at Land's 
End, — the Black Headland, with a great rock at 
its base called the Irish Lady; another named 
Yell-and-Dreath, which means the mill on the 
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sand; and the Carn of Light, which is believed 
to be one of the places in which the Druids were 
accustomed to kindle their sacred fires. Besides 
these there are two dangerous rocks — dreaded 
by fishermen and sailors — the Brisons, or the 
Sisters, as they are called. The famous Botallack 
mine is here, — a little inland, reaching 1050 feet 
below the rocky surface, and some of its galleries 
reaching 1200 feet below the bed of the ocean. 
The roar of the waters above th^se galleries is so 
deafening that, in a ^^ heavy sea," the miners, used 
though they are to its rolling thunder, are glad 
enough to escape up the shaft into the free air 
above. 

Just a word about the Irish Lady, and we 
must sail away to other points of interest along 
the western coast. The story, as the Cornwall 
peasants tell it, is, that one night, when a terrible 
stonn swept the coast of Cornwall, a vessel was 
wrecked on the Cornwall rocks. The ship went 
down beneath the foaming waters, and all on board 
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save one, this Irish lady, were lost. She, borne 
upon the waves, was swept up upon a rock. 
Morning came; the fishermen from the shore 
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seeing her there, made every attempt to reach her, 
but no boat could live upon the Cornwall sea when 
a storm has broken upon it. For three days and 
three nights the storm raged, but when at last the 
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rain ceased and the sun shone out, the Lady had 
disappeared, washed away, it must .have been, upon 
the angry rising tide. But always from that day, 
whenever the storm is fierce, and the winds and 
waters roar, the Lady may be seen there stilly 
standing upon the rock, while her cry for help? 
borne to the fishermen upon the wind, come to 
them, mingling with the sounds of the moaning 
sea. 




Sailing around this one point of England 
that juts out into the broad Atlantic, we sweep 
the western coast of Cornwall It is here the 
British held their own against their invaders long 
after the rest of the island had been conquered. 
And well they might, for no vessel would dare 
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approach that rocky shore. There are many 
beautiful caves in among those rocks if we dared 
sail near enough to see them, and of the caves 
strange stories are told by the Cornwall peasants, 
stories of robbers, and smugglers, and wreckers, 
who, centuries ago, hid their plunder deep beneath 
the great ^torm cliffs. 







PENZANCE ON THE WEST GOA8T OF CORNWALL. 



Here in Cornwall lie the scenes of the legends 
of the brave British Prince Arthur, whose story 
some day you will read from the good English 
poet, Tennyson. Back of us still lie the Scilly 
Islands, the tops of ancient mountains, whose 
climate is so wonderful that grapes and oranges 
grow, even as they grow in tropical regions. 
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Passing between the wall-like cliffs of Hartland 
Point and Lundy Isle, we find ourselves now in 
the sheltered waters of Bristol Channel. Here is 




Bideford Bay, so rich in memories of the gallant 
sailors who rallied here to fight for their queen, 
and to drive away the Spanish Armada. Here 
are the same frowning cliffs, there the deeply 
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wooded dells and the broad moors on which they 
gathered to await the coming of the fleet. 




And now rounding St. Gowan's Head, we 
drift into the beautiful harbor of Milford Haven, one 
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of the finest harbors of the Welsh coast, large 

enough for the whole English fleet to be at anchor. 

To the North of us now lies the Isle of the 
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English Anglesey, as the Welsh named it long ago, 
when one of the early Anglo-Saxon kings seized it for 
his own. It is said, too, that a great number of the 
Druid priests were imprisoned and slain there by a 
great Roman general at the time of the Roman 
invasion. 

Rounding the head, we turn toward the great 
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city of Liverpool, with its world-renowned docks. 
The river Mersey, at the mouth of which Liverpool is 
built, was not known to the Romans; for, large as it 
is now, it must have been in those days a mere rivu- 
let. Since then the marshes on either side have 
sunk, the down-coming waters have spread out over 
them, giving to the country the wide river up which 
vessels pass, and at the mouth of which now stands 
the great commercial city of Liverpool. 

Of this we may be quite sure; for even now, 
when the tide is low, remains of old oak trees are to 
be seen beneath the water, standing as they must have 
stood centuries ago, when what is now river bottom 
was then a broad marshland. 

There are few places beyond Liverpool of 
especial interest, excepting two little, shallow bays, 
(noted for their dangerous rocks and quicksands 
and their rapidly in-flowing tides, rather than for 
any worth they are to the country), and the old 
town of Furness, whose ruined abbey is among the 
oldest and grandest in the country. 
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It was built in the Norman period, and, like all 
such structures, has taken its part in the history of 
the people — now entertaining a royal company, now 
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hiding away a royal refugee; sometimes barring its 
great door against a foe, sometimes flinging them 
open wide to welcome the coming of a victorious 
army. 
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But now we have reached the borderland 
between England and Scotland, and which was for 
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centuries the battle-ground between Scots and 
Anglo-Saxons. 
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Let US leave our yacht anchored just here at the 
entrance of Solway Firth, and, stepping once more 
upon English soil, set forth upon our sight-seeing 
up and down the country, after the fashion of all 
tourists who have time enough and are free as we are 
to follow their own sweet will. 
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SURFACE OF ENGLAND. 

What a glorious thing a physical map is ! What 
a world of history and geography it tells if only 
one knows how to read it! 

Here is England, not wholly seagirt we find, 
but separated from Scotland on the north by a 
range of hills. It is because of these very hills 
that there is a Scotland separate from the England 
that lies adjoining it; for away back in the 
early barbaric times, when every tribe fought 
every other tribe, and each in turn, driven before the 
fury of the other, sought safety and peace beyond 
some river or mountain range, or upon some 
distant island, it is very probable * that some 
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tribe crossed this range that now forms the 
northern boundary of England, and, setting up a 
government of its own, counted itself a separate 
people. 

That this did happen, history tells us; and 
we know that for centuries there was the most 
bitter enmity between the people north and those 
south of the Cheviot EfiUs. 

In any English history we may read of how 
the Picts and Scots, as they were called, having 
themselves been driven beyond the Cheviots, were 
wont to sweep down upon and slay the people at 
the foot of the hills. They were a brave, hardy 
people — a dangerous foe e^en to the brave and 
hardy Britons whom they attacked. They dared 
even the Roman soldiers when they came; and 
though held in check by them, they had their 
revenge upon the Britons later in the history of 
England; and, for all we know, might have ex- 
terminated the Briton tribes had not the Angles 
come to their help. 
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As the centuries moved on, and each tribe 
became less and less barbaric and more and 
more civilized, this bitter enmity died out. But 
each people had built its own cities, made its 
own government, and had developed its own 
manners and customs and language even; and 
though no longer seeking to kill each other, 
they were a separate people always, shut away 
from each other — and so from knowledge of 
each other's ways of living — by the rocky ridge 
of Cheviot Hills. 

South of the Cheviot Hills stretch the dreary 
moorlands upon which in all those early centuries, 
the battles between the tribes were fought. These 
moorlands are high in elevation, and desolate and 
dreary enough. The wind howls across them, the 
storms beat upon them, and in the northern part 
little else than grass and heather have the courage 
to grow. Farther south there are billowy plains 
and beautiful valleys, with here and there quarries, 
or mines of coal and iron. 
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In the geographies the EngKsh children study 
this great tableland, called the ^^ backbone of 
England/' though that term is usually applied 
only to a towering mountain range. But England 
has no towering mountain range — only beautiful 
low, sunny hills, which give to the country the 
appearance of evenness and fertility, of comfort 
and prosperity, whatever county we may visit. All 
there is of rocky barrenness lies in the extreme 
north and west, where we find the great mining 
districts, and, consequently, the manufacturing 
centres and many of the largest cities. 

In the south-west is the great Plain of Salis- 
huryj famous in history and song. It is not as 
sterile and desolate as we might suppose, judging 
as we do, from the pictures of the Druid ruins 
with which we are so familiar; for Stonehenge is 
only one part of the Plain, which in the summer 
time is as fertile and beautiful, and the farms as 
pleasant and prosperous as those of any part of 
England. 
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But for all this, we do not forget that once, 
centuries ago, it was a desolate, barren field; and 
that the low hills here and there mark the burial 
places of the great hosts of warriors that fell 
in battle upon the Plain in the early, stormy 
times of England's history. 

Spreading east from the Salisbury Plain are 
the wonderful chalk hills — the South Downs 
and the North Downs, — as the principal lines 
are called. Between these two lines of hills lies 
a long lowland plain, rich and beautiful and 
wild, upon which geologists puzzle and wonder; 
for beneath its chalk are beds of clay that must 
have been formed, so the geologists say, under 
tropical conditions, since in them are found fossils of 
tropical animals and ferns which could have 
thrived only under the intense heat and moisture 
of a tropical climate. This is more mysterious 
than the wearing away or the building up of 
the seashore; and in the British Museum no 
relics are valued more highly as speaking of 
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the rich past of England's history than these 
fossils from the Wealdy between the N^orth and 
South Downs. 

Just a word about the 
rivers, and we will leave 
our physical map — which 
would tell us so much 
more had we time to 
listen to its story — and 
set forth upon our ^^ sight- 
seeing '' among the people 
and the towns of Eng- 
land, You will notice 
that the elevations that 
form the water-shed in 
the west lie near the 
coast line. As a result, 
the rivers flowing east 
ought, if the laws of 
physical geography hold true, to flow slowly, 
while those flowing west should be rapid in their 
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descent. That this is, indeed, true, any conmier- 
cial man of England Avill assure us; indeed the 
Mersey, and that for only a short distance from 
its mouth, is the one river in the least navigable — 
so great is the rushing of the current from the 
water-shed above. 

From the east side, however, as we had 
believed it must be, we find the slowly moving, 
deep forming rivers, those of greatest use to 
commerce and manufactures. 

There is the North Tyne, coming from the 
Cheviots; the South Tyne from Gross Fell itself — 
the highest of the peaks of the great moorland, — 
both of which have mills and factories along their 
courses, and which join to form the navigable 
stream, with its fine drawbridge, at Tynemouth. 

Farther south are three other rivers — the 
Wear, the Tees and the Humber; and still farther 
south, arising from other ridges, are the great Ouse 
and the Thames — all navigable by large vessels at 
their mouths, and by barges many miles inland. 
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Two other rivers, the Eden and the Lune, 
had it not been for the 8hap Felly which divides 
them, might have joined farther down their 
course and so have made another navigable river 
like the Tees, the Wear, and the Tyne, But 
8hap Fell belongs to the Cumbrian group of 
mountains, the highest in England; and not for 
ten navigable rivers would we lose these beautiful 
Cumbrian hills from English scenery; for it is in 
their valleys that the Lake District lies — the 
Lake District so dear to English people! 

It is strange how these lakes lie I In the 
midst of the Cumbrian group, rises Helvellyn, 
the grandest peak of them all; and from this, like 
the spokes of a wheel, radiate lakes Windermere^ 
Coniston, Wast Water y Fnnerdale, Crunmock Water ^ 
Derwent Watery Bassenthwaitey Ulles Water^ and 
Hawes Water. 

Of these lakes and of some of England's 
noble sons, who have loved them, and have written 
about them, we shall read by and by. A glance 
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at the southern water-shed of England and we 
are ready to set forth upon our pilgrimages to 
England's historic shrines in true tourist-pilgrim 
fashion. 




VIEW ON THE RIVBB DUDDON, NBAB THB LAKB UISTRIGT. 



In the south, running east and west, is the 
ridge of land — a water-shed ^— from which, rivers 
flow north and south. Crossing the great central 
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ridge at its southern extremity, we may with 
comparative exactness think of the surface of 
England as divided by water-sheds thus: 




Eastward this water-shed follows the N^orth 
Downs for some distance; but neither the North 
nor the South Downs form any part of a water- 
shed, their rock — if it can be called rock — being 
so soft that the streams wear their way through 
it. Westward the southern ridge bends towards 
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the BlacTcdown Hills on to the rocky country 
of Exmoor, across the swamps of Dartmoor, even 
to the rough, barren, rocky heights of Cornwall, 
around whose crags we have already sailed. But 
this is a hint only of what the physical map could 
tell us had we time to listen. Do you gather 
from this why England's great cities are where 
they are; why England itself is what it is? 

With a different physical map England would 
have been a different England; its government, its 
people, its position with other nations, its past, its 
present, its future, would have been different? Do 
you see why? And if you were given a physical map 
of a newly discovered country could you not prophesy 
the possible future of its growth and the locations 
of its commercial centres? And if you knew its 
climate and its soil could you not even prophesy 
what its people would be like, what their em- 
ployments might be, and what the resources of 
the country would be? 

If you have learned to read ^^ between the 
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lines '' and so have read between these lines, I 
think you could. Will you not try when you turn 
to your next new map in your school geography 
to build up a story from it before you look at 
the text? 
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COUNTIES OP ENGLAND, 
I. 

If we were to visit an English school, it is 
quite likely we might hear the pupils chanting — 
in a sing-song tone perhaps — the names of the 
counties of their country; for England is divided 
into counties, and it is the custom in the schools to 
recite them. This is what we should hear: 
Northumberland, 

Cumberland, 

Durham, 

Westmoreland, 
Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 

Lincolnshire, Lancaster, 

Nottingham, Cheshire, 

Leicestershire, 

Warwick, 

Northampton, 

CambridgCo 
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Norfolk, 

Suffolk, 

Essex, 

Kent, 
Surrey, 

Bedford, 

Hertford — Hereford. 
Buckingham, 
Middlesex, 
Sussex, 

Oxford, 

Berkshire, 

Gloucester — Worcester. 
Wilts — Dorset, 
Hampshire. 

Somerset, 

Devonshire, 

Cornwall, 

Huntingtonshire, 

A long, long list. But you must have noticed 

that nearly all are familiar words even to usj 
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for, you see that, although the Pilgrims and Puritans 
fled from the persecution of their government, 
they still loved their country, and were glad to 
naiiie their own little hamlets and villages from 
those they had known in England. 

Now, the most northern of these counties is 
Northumberland — a busy mining district, whose 
chief city, Newcastle, is the very one from which, 
so tradition tells us, comes the story of ^^ carrying 
coals to Newcastle," 

There still stands the castle, from which the 
city was named so many centuries ago; the castle 
built by a son of the Norman William. Remember- 
ing the years of bitter fighting between the Scots 
and Picts and the people south of the Cheviot 
Hills, we understand why this country — the old 
battle-ground — is so rich in relics of war. So 
many have been turned out by the farmer's 
plow, so many have been found in caves, so 
many owned by the royal families have been pre- 
sented to the state, that now a part of the old 
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castle, carefully restored, is used for a museum in 
which to exhibit these ancient relics. Roman 
coins, shields, Anglo-Saxon spears, Norman hilts. 




BOND OATB, ** HOTSFUB'S GATB.** 

arrows of Picts and Scots and Britons — all are 
there, telling each in itself of the early days of 
barbarism, of fierce war and terrible battle among 
the savage tribes. 

In the same county, farther north, is another 
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castle, once a border fortress, and now celebrated 
as one of the finest feudal dwellings in England. 
It has been carefully preserved, and the room in 
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which Malcolm, the Scottish king, and his son. 
Prince Edward, were slain, still speak of those 
days, when the border fortress looked out upon 
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scenes of horror; and when its walls might prove a 
refuge to one, and a prison to another. 

^ot far from this castle stands the ruins of 
the old hond gate — a tower used in these early 
times as a prison. And six miles farther on, are 
the ruins of the noble old Warkworth Castle, near 
which is the great cave, hewn out of solid rock, 
in which lived a Bertram of Bothal, who, 
having slain his brother, had taken a solemn vow 
to dwell here alone in expiation for his sin. 

Perhaps the story will interest you more if 
you know that it was put into ballad form by the 
old English scholar, Thomas Percy, who also 
translated or put into new form the stories of the 
" Babes in the Wood " and the stories of the daring 
deeds of "Kobin Hood." 

It is on the shore of this county, a few miles 
still farther north, that the heroine, Grace Darling, 
dwelt; and not far away is the Holy Isle, of 
whose castle Sir Walter Scott has written in that 
grand old ringing poem — ^^Marmion." 
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BTOBMING A GA8TLB. 



DUBHAM. 

South of Northumberland lies the county of 
Durham, with its great coal-fields stretching along 
the seaboard of the entire county from north to 
south. 

High up on a hillside overlooking the river, 
which ripples softly at its base, stands the quaint 
old town of Durham, 
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By whatever road we approach the city we 
see before lis the ancient, great square tower 
of its cathedral. It is a broad, rich, level valley 
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in which Durham — or rather the hill upon which 
it is built — stands; and it is through this 
valley that the lazy Wear creeps along, curving 
here and there in broad, beautiful sweeps, and 
bending lovingly around the woody hill upon 
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which Durham stands, as if to protect it from the 
nearer approach of an advancing foe. Along the 
river are banks forty feet high; and along these 
banks walks have been laid out; and there are 
little parks with terrace-like seats, from which the 
people may watch the river they love so well. 

The city worships at the shrine of Cuthhert 
the Saint J to whom it owes its prosperity; at least, 
so the legend tells us. 

- Cuthbert was a shepherd boy out upon the 
moorlands of Northumberland. He was a dreamy 
lad; and as he lay beneath the shining stars by 
night, or looked out across the broad moors 
toward the distant hills, wonderful visions came 
to him — visions of far-off countries and of kings 
and princes. 

One day there came into Northumberland a 
good monk named Adrien, who tried to raise the 
people out of their ignorance and barbarism and 
teach them a religion better than any they had 
ever known. 
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He went up and down the country preaching 
to the people. The young shepherd boy heard the 
good man's words and believed them. ^^ If I could 
go out into the world," he would say to himself 
as he sat upon the hillside. " If I could be like 
Adrien; if I could follow in his holy footsteps!" 

And one night, as he lay beneath the quiet 
sky, there came a dream to him. He saw a great 
cloud of light; and upon it ascending into heaven, 
attended by hosts upon hosts of radiant angels, 
stood Adrien, the holy monk. 

The boy, awaking from his dream, believed it 
had been sent him to teach him what his own life 
should be. ^^I, too, will be a monk!" he cried; 
and on the morrow he journeyed to the monastery 
from which Adrien had come. There, for fourteen 
years, he lived an austere, sober life, shut out 
from the world; starving himself, and scourging 
himself, as was the custom among monks in those 
days, that he might one day be fit to go forth to 
preach to the people. 
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At the end of his fourteenth year of monastery 
life he was sent into Iforthumberland; and there 
upon the very moors where his dreamy boyhood 
had been spent, he gathered the barbaric people 
together and taught them the religion he had 
learned. 

Out among some adjacent islands, called 
the Fames, was one rocky, desolate island, 
to which it was his custom to retreat now 
and then, that he might spend days in fasting and 
prayer. 

^^I fear something has happened to Cuth- 
bert,'' said his friends, looking out across the sea, 
when after many days he had not returned from the 
island. 

They set out across the foaming waters. 
There he lay upon his cot of straw, sick and 
dying. A few words only could he speak to them. 
After his death they took his body, carried it to 
the mainland and placed it in an altar upon which 
they carved Saint Cuthbert. 
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When, years later, the Danes invaded the 
country, and the monks were driven from IN'orthum- 
berland, they fled from their monastery bearing 
with them the stone coffin in which lay the 
holy bones of the most holy Saint Cuthbert. 

It is Sir Walter Scott again who tells us, in 
the poems he loved to write, of these early times: 

^^ How, when the rude Danes burned their pile 
The monks fled forth from Holy Isle; 
O'er northern mountain, marsh, and moor. 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore. 
Seven years St. Cuthbert's bones they bore." 

During the journey the stone box floated down 
the river; and when a century later, again disturbed 
by the Danes, it was the monks' intention to 
carry it to a certain place, behold! it could not be 
moved from the place where, for a moment's rest, 
the monks had set it down. 

The monks were puzzled. What could they 
do? What ought they to do? Then a vision 
came to them; — a great white, shining cloud, out 
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of which came Ciithbert's voice bidding them carry 
the box to IhinJielme. 




MONKS. 



The monks knew of no such place; but set 
forth, sure they should be guided aright. They 
reached Dunhelnie — the ancient name for Durham, — 
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and the holy relics were enshrined in the midst of 
the city. Costly offerings were laid upon the 
shrine; pilgi'images were made to it; and from 
that day Dunhelme began to grow and to prosper! 
Even great King Canute came here to worship; 
and, divested of every sign of royalty, knelt 
before the shrine hiunbly offering up his prayers. 

Long after this occured the battle of Neville's 
Crosfe — the greatest event in which the clergy of 
Durham were ever engaged. It was fought on 
the hills west of Durham, where the remains of 
Neville's Cross, on a broken shaft, still stand. 

The story runs thus : — 

England was invaded by David Bruce, king 
of Scotland, during the absence of the king of 
England. The nobles and clergy of the north, 
quite able to defend themselves, called all their 
vassals to arms, and David had scarcely arrived at 
Bear Park, about three miles west of Durham, 
before the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of 
Durham, Lincoln and Carlisle, with the Percies 
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and Nevilles, encamped in Auckland Park with 
an army of 16,000 men. They marched forward 
to attack David in his camp, but falling in with 
a foraging party, which they put to flight, the 




news of their approach was given to the Scots, 
who at once marched out to meet them, and 
encountered them on the moor near Neville's 
Cross. 

The battle was furiously contested. As long 
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as it lasted the Prior of Durham (in compliance 
with a dream), and a body of his monks, were 
kneeling round the sacred banner of St. Cuthbert, 
which they had hoisted on a hillock, praying 
for victory in the sight of both armies, while 
from the top of the bell-tower of the cathedral, 
other brethren sang hymns of praise and triumph, 
which were heard by their brethren in the field. 

The clergy were in the thickest of the fight. 
For a time victory seemed to be about to 
declare for the Scots, whose king fought 
gallantly; but Baliol, by a skilful attack of cav- 
alry turned the fortune of the day, and the whole 
Scottish army gave way; but David, refusing to 
yield, stood surrounded by his nobles, who fought 
furiously, determined to perish in his defence. 
Only eighty of them were left alive, when after 
many vain attempts to seize the king, he was 
taken by a Northumberland squire, a giant in 
height and strength. 

The joy of Durham at this victory may be 
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imagined ; the people had been saved from massacre, 
and their city from destruction. The miraculous 
Black Kood of Scotland, studded with jewels, was 
offered at St. Cuthbert's shrine, with the banners 
of the defeated Scottish nobles. A cross was 
erected by Lord Neville to mark the site of the 
battle; and to remind the people forever after of 
the great battle in which, as they believed, the 
good Saint Cuthbert had gotten them the victory. 
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YOBKSHIBB. 

And south of Durham lies the great county 
of Yorkshire. In the north we again find broad 
niDors not unlike those of Northumberland. The 
great moors are drained by the Bsk — the " brawling 
Esk," as the people call it — which goes tumbling 
down the rocky places and through the dells until 
it reaches the sea. 
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It is at the mouth of the Esk the quaint old 
town of • Whitby stands, with its narrow streets 
and its straggling, red-roofed fisherman cottages. 
Perched high upon a cliff is the ruined abbey of 
St. Hilda, the beautiful and devout nun of long 
ago, who gave her life for her people, and to 
whom the simple hearted fisher-people still look 
for protection when the sea is wild and the 
great white waves rush in upon their harbor. 

In this county are the Yorh Wolds^ beneath 
which lies a peculiar kind of stone, soft and easily 
worked with the chisel when first quarried, but 
after a time growing fiinty and hard. This is a 
very happy combination of qualities — at least so 
the quarry men think when they work it; and 
certainly the builders think so no less when their 
walls rise hard and firm, scarcely yielding in the 
least to the beating of the storms upon them 
as the years and even the centuries go by. 

Where the Moors and the Wolds meet 
stands the town of Scarboro', of which you will 
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remember we read when we were sailing around 
the English coast. 

On the north cliff stands a ruined castle; 
on the south cliff are beautiful residences; and 
at the foot of both are the little red-roofed 
houses of the fisher folks, looking out upon the 
white sandy beach for which the town is so 
famous. 

Yorkshire, you will see from the map, is a 
very large county — so large indeed that, for 
convenience in location, it was divided long ago 
into three parts, to which were given the names 
of North, East, and West Thirding. It is strange 
how a word becomes so changed in the course 
of centuries that one does not recognize it 
either in pronunciation or spelling. Hei-e is an 
illustration before us. Who would ever suspect 
that the North, East and West Ridings of to- 
day are the North, East, and West Thirdings 
of long ago? 

The city of York, though founded by the 
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ancient Britons, was occupied by the Romans when 
they came, and was so Romanized in its archi- 
tecture that we can hardly think of it other than 
as a Roman city. 
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Agricola in 79 A. D. made it his headquarters. 
From here he began building the Picts' Wall; 
and so for three centuries the Roman legions 
held the city. 

The great Emperor Severus died here; and 
upon one of the hills outside the city his funeral 
pyre was raised and his body burned. 
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The great Constantine — he who saw the cross 
in the sky and so threw off the old Roman 
religion of many gods — dwelt here, and was at 
the death of his father proclaimed Emperor by 
the soldiers of York. * • 

But there came a time when the Romans 
returned to their own country; and York, like 
other towns of England, was left to protect itself 
as best • it could against the attacks of its 
hereditary foes. 

Just a word of York Minster and how it 
came to be built. In these early times the 
people of the northern countries were idol wor- 
shippers and worshippers of many gods. Rome, 
however; had become the seat of the Christian 
faith, and many missionaries were sent to Eng- 
land to tell the people of the new religion. 

Upon the spot where the Minster now stands 
was a heathen temple. When the native king had 
been converted, Paulinus, the monk, mounting his 
horse, rode up to the sacred enclosure and hurled hie 
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lance into it. ^^Now let the temple be burned, 
prayed Paulinus; ^^ and in its place let there rise 
a true temple to the true God." 

Here the king was baptised into the new faith; 
and so many of his people with him that it is 
said this good priest baptised night and day for 
thirty-six nights and thirty-six days in the River 
Glen and in the River Swale. 

Later in its history, York had its part in the 
rebellions against William the Conqueror, who 
had taken possession of the city and had forced 
its people to submission. But the people of York, 
one year later, rising against the Norman power, 
bur^t in upon the Norman garrison and put 
every man to death. 

For this, however, William took most terrible 
revenge. He carried fire and sword into every 
town and hamlet of the whole shire, almost 
depopulating the country and reducing it to a 
great, barren desert. 

Two great battles have been fought near 
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York: one, that of Towton^ when the Lancastrians 
were defeated and Queen Margaret and King 
Henry YI. were driven to Scotland. The other 
at Marston Moor^ when the Royalists went down 
before the Parliament forces. 

The walls of York are of great interest. Por- 
tions of them are built upon the foundations of 
the old Roman walls, on an angle of which is 
the Multangular Tower, a remainder of the old 
Roman fortifications still in excellent preservation. 
The lower part is built of small ashlar stones, with 
a row of large Roman tiles five inches deep 
between them. Above this part of the tower a 
good deal has been added, with battlements and 
arrowslits. 

Edwards I. and HI., during their Scottish 
wars, rebuilt the walls and strongly fortified the 
city, that it might be defended against the Scots. 

The civil wars greatly injured them, and 
though they were repaired after the Restoration, 
they are of no use now for hostile purposes, 
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nor, indeed, is there any need in peaceful England 
that they should be. 

On the western side of the river the wall 
is perfect, and forms a delightful walk, affording 
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good prospects of the Minster; in fact, the walk 
on them may be continued around the entire city 
by means of the bridges. The walk itself runs 
generally on the ridge of the high rampart, and 
the views from it are most picturesque and beautiful, 
with the Minster, the gardens, the red roofs and 
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churches lying around us. The Clifford Tower, 
built by William the Conqueror and within the 
castle enclosure, is seen from the walls. On the 
front are the arms of England and of France, and 
there are stone figures on the battlements in the 
attitude of hurling stones. 

In Yorkshire County are also the famous Yeio 
Trees of Sheldale. It is told of them that, in the 
days of the Saxon king Ethelbald, some monks 
dwelt for two years with only their broad branches 
for shelter. These monks come out from their 
monastery that they might live a life of still 
greater and more severe discipline; and so, with 
no roof to shelter them, they were glad to lie 
beneath these trees, into whose branches they 
twisted straw and twigs, making thus a kind of 
thatched roof above them. 

The trees were in their prime at that time, 
and at their feet the monks dwelt for many a 
month, drinking from the clear water of the river 
that sparkled just below. 
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When spring came, and the grass grew green 
and soft, and the bright flowers peeped up from 
amid the dead leaves and the branches everywhere, 
the monks built a tiny wooden chapel, and to 
it invited the people for worship. Many came; 
and some joined the little band, pledging them- 
selves henceforth to a life of self sacrifice, even 
such as these monks themselves had lived. 

Often they had no food for days together; 
and now that their company had grown larger 
they suffered even more than before for want of 
food. 

One day, when there were but two loaves, a 
poor old man passing by begged for a morsel of 
food. 

^^ Give him a loaf," said the oldest of the 
monks; "the Lord will provide for us." Hardly 
had the old man gone away when there came 
from a nobleman, who lived nearby, a cart-load 
of food — more than they had seen for weeks and 
months. 
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In all this time their company was growing 
larger and larger. The story of its monks had 
gone out over the whole land. A fortune was 
left them by the Dean of York, and they at 
once began the building of the grand old Foun- 
tains* Abbey, as it is now called, whose ruins are 
so beautiful still. If we would visit it, we must 
pass through the grand old park of Studley Royal, 
the seat of the Marquis of Ripon. 

The road to Fountains then turns down a 
magnificent beechen avenue to the margin of 
the little river Skell, which is here dammed up 
into a lake of about twelve acres in size, close 
to the lodge and entrance gates. 

We must then cross the Skell by a very old 
and picturesque bridge, built in the thirteenth 
century, close by the abbey mill. The gate-house 
is now immediately in front of us. On our left 
is the great church with its lofty tower and 
long range of cloisters, extending from its south 
side to the Skell. 
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The valley rises steeply above ledges of rocks, 
and on the knoll between the bridge and the 
mill stands the last of the great yew trees that 
sheltered the poor monks of St. Mary. The 
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yews are still remembered as the ^^ Seven Sisters,'' 
though only one now remains. This tree is prob- 
ably many centuries old, and it still bears silent 
testimony to the two years of terrible privation 
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passed by the poor monks of St. Mary beneath its 
solemn shade. 

Not far from the Abbey, on the bant of 
the Skell, is Rohin Hood's Wellj so named on 
account of a struggle that once took place 
between the gallant outlaw and the ^^Curfall 
Friar of Fountains," whose renown for strength 
and courage had reached the ears of the outlaws 
of Sherwood, and, according to the ballad, — 
^^ Robin he took a solemn oath. 

It was by Mary free, 
That he would neither eat nor drink 
Till that Friar he did see." 

The champion of Fountain Dale and Robin 
had a most severe struggle, so history tells us, 
but it ended in the friar throwing the, outlaw 
into the Skell. In memory of Robin's defeat his 
bow and arrows were left at the abbey, and were 
long kept on exhibition and as a warning, per- 
haps, by those who did not believe in Robin 
Hood's code of morals. 
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And speaking of Robin Hood's Well reminds 
us of the Dropping Well not far away, at the 
foot of which it is said Old Mother Shipton 
was bom. You have heard of her wonderfiil 
prophecies, have you not? The one that says : 
Ploughed with swords the earth shall be, 
And blood will mingle with the sea. 
Soon as the fiery year has passed, 
Peace again shall come at last. 
Great accidents the world will fill. 
And carriages without horses go ; 
While in the twinkling of an eye, 
Around the world our thoughts will go. 
In England now will come to pass, 
A house that shall be built of glass. 

In the water shall iron float. 
The. same as now a wooden boat. 
More wonders still shall water do, 
And England shall admit a Jew. 
Gold and riches will be shown. 
In a land that's not now known, 
Under rivers men shall walk 
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Over a wild and stormy sea, 
A noble shall sail who will find, 
Without fail a new fair countrie. 
And the world to an end shall come, 
In eighteen hundred eighty one. 

This strange old woman lived in the reign of 
Henry VIII. It may be true that she had a gift 
of prophecy, but we must remember that in those 
superstitious times, when even the people in the 
high places believed in and lived in terror of 
ghosts, and witches, and evil spirits, they were 
quite likely to invent strange stories of so strange 
an old creature as Mother Shipton seems to have 
been. 

There is a quaint old wooden carving of her 
in England, in which she is shown holding in her 
left hand a staff or wand with the head of a bird 
on it — a superstitious image probably descending 
from the ancient Egyptian gom. She is draped in 
a long loose gown, narrow white neckband, and a 
strange high cap — a steeple crown and broad 
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brim. Mother Shipton, though always considered 
to be a witch, escaped for some reason the cruel 
fate of the women who professed the " black art.'' 
She died a natural death, at an extreme old age, near 
Clifton, in Yorkshire. A stone is said to have 
been erected to her memory in Clifton churchyard, 
with the following epitaph : — 

^^ Here lies she who never lied. 
Whose skill often has been tried : 
Her prophecies shall still survive, 
And ever keep her name alive." 

Among those who consulted her was the 
Abbot of Beverley, to whom she foretold the 
closing of the monasteries. She foretold Henry 
Vin.'s marriage with Anne Boleyn; the burning 
of heretics at Smithfield, and the execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots. She also foretold the 
accession of James I., adding that with him 

^^ From the cold north 
Every evil shall come forth." 

Cardinal Wolsey, it is said, was beside him- 
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self with anger because she told him he would 
never be the power in England he hoped to be. 

She seems someway to have been a very dis- 
agreeable old woman. Her prophecies were seldom 
flattering to the great men of the times, nor did 
she seem to stand in fear even of the kings them- 
selves. Perhaps it was they who were afraid of 
her; it would seem so since she was allowed to 
live out her days in peace and to be buried prop- 
erly, and even with respect, as the English Sihyl^ 
Mother Shipton. 



Where is the Briton's home? 

Where the free step can roam, 

Where the free sun can glow, 

Where the free air can blow. 

Where the free ship can bear 

Hope and strength — everywhere : 

Wave up^n wave can roll — 

East and west — pole to pole 

Where a free step can roam — 

There is the Briton's home ? 

— Lytton, 
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ENGLISH SCENEBY. 

First of all, in thinking of England as a whole, 
let us fix it in our mind that the island is beautiful, 
beautiful, beautiful ! Yes, and three more heautifuls 
would not be too many to use, if by words we could 
half dxpress the beauty. 

In the first place, we must remember that out- 
side of the cities, a great part of the country is taken 
up with large estates belonging to the nobility. 

These estates, extending for acres and acres, 
have from generation to generation been passed 
down to the oldest sons of the family. The family is 
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very proud of its old ^^ ancestral hall ^' built hundreds 
and hundreds of years ago; and the grounds are 
kept green and beautiful, — the pride and glory of 
the lord who owns them. 

"How do you get such wonderful velvet 
lawns?" exclaimed a traveller to the gardener on 
one of these fine old estates. 

" O, we rolls 'em and mows 'em a thousand 
years, mum," answered the old gardejier proudly. 

And the old gardener was right. These estates 
being kept for centuries in the family, and each 
eldest son being brought up to look upon them with 
pride, even with reverence, and to feel that the 
family glory must ,be maintained, there is, if 
no misfortune overtakes the family, no running to 
waste, no falling into decay among these grand old 
English homesteads. 

Each lord is proud of his noble Hall ; his acre 
upon acre of velvet lawn is his pride and delight; 
his great forests and hunting grounds he watches 
with jealous care. 
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Often the hall itself is very old. I am afraid 
we bustling American people — some of us — would 
tear them down and build bright, new modern houses 
in their places. Say this to an English family, even 
though their old stone home were crumbling beneath 
their eyes — they would look with scorn upon such 
a thought, and it is noble in them to do so. 
It is to be hoped that we, too, by and by when we 
have become an older nation, will come to look with 
reverence and respect upon historic fields and value 
old associations above everything else. 

But to return to these English halls or manor 
houseSy in which for centuries the nobility have lived. 
Let us visit one. Do you see that great stone 
entrance? We will drive in there, up the old drive- 
way to the hall itself. But wait here just inside the 
lodge-house. What a beautiful little spot it is! 
Built of stone, like the great wall and the great stone 
gateway. 

In there lives the keeper of the grounds very 
likely, or some other of the many servants that 
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belong to the old estate. And by the way, just 
here, let us notice this, — that these servants too 
have been in the families for years and years — 
often for generations. And how proud they are 




▲ GASTLB ON THE CLIFFS. 



of their master's family! As proud as if it were 
their own. That "My father was gardener upon 
these same grounds and his father before him,'' or 
" My mother was waiting maid for the old mistress 
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of the manor,'^ is told by these old family servants 
with modest and becoming pride. For these noble 
families are kind to their servants; a life of faithful 
service is sure to bring its reward by " mention in 
the lord's last will and testament.'' They are taken 
care of through illness, and provided for when old 
age creeps on. Often the children of these servants 
are sent away to school or educated to some 
trade ; for in a certain way, the master of an English 
estate looks upon his servants as his especial care; 
provides for their needs and looks out for their 
interests. 

Let us ride on now past the little ivy-covered 
lodge, up the drive-way. It is like riding into a 
beautiful park. As far as we can see, are rolling 
meadows and fields ; around the house is the velvety 
lawn, of which the gardener is so proud. Do you see 
those grand old oaks? They are five hundred years 
old. They were planted when the old hall was 
built — planted by the hand of its first master, long 
since dead, and forgotten except for the old faded 
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painting of him hanging in the gallery, where all the 
members of the old aristocratic family hang. 




Away in those dense groves beyond the house 
are beautiful shady paths. There is Oak Walk, with 
its tradition of a mysterious tragedy in the family a 
hundred years ago ; then there is Cedar Path, leading 
to a deep, dark lake. It was a beautiful spot 
years ago; but no one visits it now, for two genera- 
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tions ago the heir of the house, a beautiful 
blue-eyed boy, with long golden hair, a boy of noble 
promise, the pride and hope of his race, was drowned 
in its deep waters. After this, a railing was placed 
across the path, and as the years rolled on, thick 
shrubs grew up around its shores, and the young 
people at the manor house have almost forgotton 
that such a place is to be found upon the estate. 

Away off there towards the west is the deer 
park. Every English gentleman takes pride in his 
deer park ; and farther still to the west — for this 
grand old estate is seven miles square — are the 
hunting parks. Do you hear that noise? Hark, it 
is coming nearer. Listen! it is the hounds. And 
now we hear the tramping of the horses. The 
master is returning with his party from the chase. 
How the hounds pant for breath ! But they have 
enjoyed it; the tired, foaming horses have enjoyed it 
too. To-night at dinner such stories will be told of 
the day's sport! The great dining hall, with its five- 
century old oaken carvings, will ring with the 
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laughter of the hunters as they drink to each other's 
health over the very rabbits and the hares they have 
hunted down in the chase. 

So much for the grounds of our noble estate. 
But the manor house itself — remember how old it 
is; and remember it is its age the family are so proud 
of. An old, gray stone building it is, with turrets and 
towers loaded down with the beautiful English ivy, 
creeping up the sides and hanging over the deep 
windows and great wings, each wing in itself large 
for the largest family you ever saw. Indeed the 
hall covers over half an acre; and there are 
parts of it so old and crumbled that they have been 
closed up for years and years; no one has stepped 
into them for generations. 

There is very likely a Ghost Walk away out 
there in the north wing under the great square 
tower, where the ghost of a good lady who lived 
many years ago walks back and forth at midnight. 
Sometimes she moans, and the servants down in the 
servant's hall below hear it and say, ^^ Hark, it is our 
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Lady ! ^' — at least, this is the way English novels 
describe old ^^ manor houses," and it must be they 
are right. 

There are more legends about this old house, 
many more legends, every one of which the old 
servants tell over and over to each other and to their 
children, keeping them alive and fresh in the 
memory. 

The masters of these grand old English estates 
have enormous wealth, of course; they could not 
keep up the grandeur of their family name or the 
beauty of their family hall without it. Often the 
house is filled with guests — twenty, thirty, forty of 
them — and a week of busy merriment follows. 
Great dinners, balls, garden parties and hunting 
parties follow one upon another until the week is 
over; then perhaps the guests, their host and hostess 
with them, go away to some other nobleman's estate; 
the old house, except the servants' wing, is closed, 
and quiet settles down upon the manor. There are 
in England comparatively few of these estates of 
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which we have just read; just as in our country there 
are comparatively few really beautiful residences 
compared with the great number of common houses 
belonging to the common people. 
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▲ HOMS. 



But let us take notice of the prettiness of the 
common houses, even those belonging to the very 
poorest of the people. We in America may well 
learn a lesson from these English people in making 
our common houses into homes, real, warm, homelike 
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places, in spite of poor surroundings and poorer 
circumstances. 

To beautify their dwelling-places is an instinct 
with the English people. No village house too old 
or too dilapitated, no city street too dark or 
narrow to beautify with flowers and ivies. ^^ It is 
wonderful/' said an American lady travelling in 
England, ^^ what these poor people can do to make 
the outside of their homes beautiful. One comes 
aw;ay thinking of England as one great garden of 
flowers. Ivy-covered England! Indeed it is ivy- 
covered England. I walked to-day through an old 
street lined with miserably old brick buildings, in 
which were hived hundreds of poor families. The 
walls were old and crumbling, but they were ivy- 
covered. Through one small window a woman 
stood hard at work at the family-washing; but the 
window was shaded with vines. Through another 
window, simply embowered with roses, stood 
another woman ironing. Upon the ledges of the 
windows, even of the business offices in the cities, 
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are great boxes of flowers and creeping vines, 
marking every where the English love of the 
beautiful, and their taste beautifying their poor 
dwellings." 







Out in the country one never sees a bare old 
tenement house, as I am sorry to say one does see 
far too often here in America. It may be very old, 
the paint may be very dingy, there may not be 
money enough even to keep the leaks from the roof; 
but the house is sure to be covered with vines, and 
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there is always room somewhere for a flower garden. 
You never see in England a mean, bare, unkempt 
house standing out a blot upon the beautiful green 
scenery with which even the poorest country home 
is always surrounded. I wonder if the time will 
come when travellers will say these things of our 
country as they say them now of England. 
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THE NEW FOREST. 

AVe have read 
of the Kcw Foi'cst 
in oiu' English hib^tory 
— the forest of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror 
as it is often called; for when the Norman 
king took possession of England and made his 
home at Winchester, he was not content with the 
grand old forests in which for centuries the Saxon 
kings had hunted and followed the chase. 
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" A forest of my own will I have — one such as 
no English monarch ever owned — and it shall be 
close by this noble old town of Winchester, where it 
has been my pleasure to make my home,'' said the 
fearless Conqueror. 

^^But there are villages on every hand," 
said his followers; ^^and the homes of yeoman stud 
the hills and plains." 

" I care not," was the king's reply. " By right 
of conquering, England belongs to me. I therefore 
command that every village, and church, every manor 
house and yeoman's hut be destroyed for a territory 
of thirty miles in width and ninety miles in length. 
The descendants of William the Conqueror shall 
command the grandest forest ever known in this 
land of barbarism." 

The territory was already a woodland of rare 
beauty, with broad tracts of lowland covered with 
tall grass and golden gorse and heath, with trees and 
underwood in which wild animals loved to hide; and 
when at the will of the monarch, the villages and 
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homes were swept away and no man was allowed 
upon heavy penalty to enter the confines of the 
future forest, the heavy underwood grew denser, the 
trees grew tall and broad, the ferns and damp 
mosses thick and rank, and millions of rabbits and 
hares, now undisturbed, had made the dark, safe 
wood their home. 

In time a mighty forest darkened the country, 
and every trace of human habitation was buried 
beneath the growth of brush and trees, excepting 
here and there a castle or a church, whose ruined 
pile of stone still preserves the memoiy of that long 
ago when there were villages where now the dark 
forest stands. 

And there were New Forest Laios in these 
times when the forest was growing — cruel, hard 
laws they were; so cruel that it was said of William, 
" He loves the wild beasts as if they were his people. 
Let us slay a man, and we may well hope to buy 
atonement; but let us kill a hare and there is no 
atonement for us. Nor is punishment by death 
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severe enough; our eyes must be burned out of 
our heads and we be doomed to wander in total 
darkness so long as there is life in us." 

But William seems to have brought a curse 
upon himself and his children by his ruthless 
selfishness. His second son, Richard, was impaled 
by a stag in this very forest; his wife and favorite 
daughter died soon after, and he himself came to 
his death through his cruelty to the city of Mantes. 

His second son, "Rufus, succeeded him, and kept 
his court at Malwood Keep close to the forest in 
which he intended to hold a chase. Prince Henry, 
his younger brother, was with him. 

While he was preparing for the hunt, an artizan 
brought him six new arrows. He praised the 
workmanship, and, keeping four for himself, he gave 
the two others to his favorite. Sir Walter Tyrrell. 

They had good sport, when towards sunset a 
deer came bounding by between the king and his 
companion, who stood at the moment concealed in 
opposite thickets. 
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The King drew his bow, but the string broke, 
and at the sound the noble animal stopped suddenly, 
raised his head, and turned its frightened eyes 
towards the hunters. 

'^ Shoot I Walter, shoot I" whispered the king. 

Tyrrel drew his bow at once. But his aim 
— was it untrue? — no one has ever known — but 
the arrow glanced aside and pierced the heart of 
the king. 

As the king fell with a groan, Tyrrel flew to 
his side. Rufus was dead I There was no help for 
him. 

But what should Tyrrel do? To return to the 
town and tell what had happened was perilous. 
Who would believe so strange a story 1 Tyrrel was 
smitten with a realization of his own danger. 

" I dare not take the risk," he said to himself; 
and springing upon his steed, he spurred it on until 
he reached the shore where, disguised, he escaped to 
France. 

The great, red, round sun sank behind the hills; 
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darkness fell upon the forest, and still the king lay 
bleeding beneath the oak at whose feet he had fallen. 
Long, long hours the dead body lay there. The 
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Palace was in a tumult. Where was the king? 
Why had he not returned? Couriers were sent out; 
the hounds were put upon the scent; but it was for 
a workman, who with his horse, was returning 
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through the forest in the dark, to find the king and 
bring him in his cart to Winchester. 

Prince Henry, too, shared in the family passion 
for hunting; and on this fatal day was with the king 
in the forest. Setting off in pursuit of a hare, 
he became separated from the royal hunters. 
Approaching a woodman's cottagp to rest, an old 
woman rose as he entered the doorway, and said to 
him: 

"Hasty news to thee I bring, 
Heniy, thou art now a king; 
Mark my words and heed them well, 
Which to thee in truth I tell. 
And recall them in the hour, 
Of thy state and kingly power." 

At almost the same minute, the cries were 
heard of those who had found Rufus's body: "The 
king is killed I The king is deadl*' And at once 
Prince Henry, springing upon his horse, rode full 
speed to Winchester to seize the royal treasure and 
obtain the crown; and being chosen king by the 
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Commons, he was, on the third day after Rufus's 
death, crowned King of England. 

The old sibyl had doubtless seen the body of 
the dead ting; whether Henry ever saw her 

again we ai-e not told. 
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THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

Over westward from Yorkshire lie the counties 
of Cumberland^ Westmoreland and Lancashire — the 
Lake District as it is called; and of which, you 
remember, we read a little some time ago when 
we were studying the surface of England. 

But beautiful as it is — and it is wonderfully 
beautiful — there is another reason why visitors 
to England come up into these counties. It is 
because it was here the Lalce Poets lived and 
wrote their fresh, beautiful poems of nature; it is 
because here the Lake School of Poetry was founded. 

But you are wondering who these Lake Poets 
were, and what their " school " could have been. 

Well, the Lake Poets were men who, tired of 
the style of the poetry that had so long been 
written in England declared they would set a new 
fashion in poetry, and that it should be as fresh 
and new as the very flowers that grew. 
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Now, the poets of one period have always a 
certain likeness in their way of writing. For 
illustration, they would be likely to write about 
such things as the world as a whole was inter- 
ested in at that time, and naturally they would 
express themselves in a manner somewhat similar 
as to kinds of verse, language and general trend 
of thought. 

Were you to read the history of the world, 
you would learn that at a certain time the people 
were interested in classic learning; at another, that 
they were interested in exploration or discovery ; at 
another, that some great religious controversy was 
the subject upon which everybody thought and 
talked and wrote. 

In the same way, you will find in reading a 
history of literature, that that, too, has had its 
marked periods and its great changes. 

Once, in very early England, the poets and 
singers expressed themselves in very short lines — 
only a very few syllables in each — and the sub- 
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ject of their poems was always the same, -^ a 
wonderful hero who had slain dragons and overcome 
great evils. 

At a later period we find the poems have all 
become religious in their character — the lines 
still very short, but the subjects wholly different. 
By and by, when the language and the customs, 
the ways of dressing, the styles of houses, and, 
most of all, the manner of thinking had changed 
still more, we find a great poet starting forth into 
very long lines and telling a story of a wonderful 
knight and a very beautiful lady. 

Now, the one fashion in poetry as in thought 
remains the same until some genius arises who 
says, " This is not true. This style of poetry is 
not the most beautiful." Then he sets before the 
people something new; and we say a '^ new school " 
has been formed, and the genius that forms it is 
said to be the founder of the new school. 

For a long time before these Lake Poets 
began to write, English poetry had been running 
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on in very smooth, easy, gliding lines, rather 
stilted, and very far from natural in their expression. 




BORBOWDALB. 



But there came a time when all this was changed. 
Three men, William Wordsworth, Samuel Coleridge, 
and Robert Southey — all rising young poets — 
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began to talk together and think and wonder over 
many things. 

Wordsworth and Southey hved in the Lake 
Region, and so it came about that it was here the 
three men used to meet. Long, long walks they 
would take up and down the lake sides or 
away into the depths of the forests. It was a 
beautiful spot. And how these poets loved it! 
Not a path they did not know; not a sunny 
hillside they had not visited; not a hidden flower 
their loving eyes did not find. And what beautiful 
thoughts that came to them as they looked upon 
these shady paths, and sunny hillsides, and hidden 
flowers! You will read them by and by when 
you are older, and you will see then why it was 
their poetry was so different from any that had 
ever been written before. ^^It is of these simple, 
beautiful things we should write," said Wordsworth, 
^^ and of simple, honest, peasant people, too. 
Great deeds of valor, heroes and knights are 
well in their place; but after all, it is of these 
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simple, home-like beauties that our hearts like to 
speak." 

Accordingly, a book of " Lyrical Ballads '' 
was written and sent out into the world from 
these men who walked and talked among the 
Lakes. How the people laughed at the little 
bookl "Who cares to read about a peasant?'' 
they said. "And what make-believe simplicity 
of expression! The poems are such as one might 
expect a child to write! Do these men expect 
educated people to accept such doggerel as this?'' 

For twenty years the public went on sneering 
at these men. They were ridiculed in the maga- 
zines and papers until the Lake School of Poetry 
came to be a huge joke, not only in England but in 
all other countries where English literatm'e was 
looked upon with any respect at all. 

The Lake poets were right, however, in their 
thoughts upon these things, and very gradually 
the people began to find it out. The magazines 
and papers came to sneer at them less and less; 
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the people began to read their ballad more and 
more; society began to smile upon them; and 
before Wordsworth died — at the age of eighty — 
he had the honor of knowing that he was looked 
upon as one of the six greatest poets England had 
ever known. 
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STAATFOSD-ON-AVON GHDBCU 



STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Close by the river Avon, rises the tall, gray 
church spire that marks the burial place of 
England's greatest poet — William Shakespeare. 

It is a simple little church j but Shakespeare 
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loved it, and it was his own wish that he be buried 
beneath its chapel, close by the qniet river, whose 
ripples had made for him such quiet music in his 
childhood, when, as a little barefoot boy, he had 
played upon its banks. 

It is England's custom to bury its great men in 
Westminster Abbey; but the dying wish of 
Shakespeare that he be allowed to rest in his own 
little village church has been respected. 

Upon the marble slab that marks his tomb in 
the chancel are cut these words: 

Good friend for Jesus' sake forbeare. 
To digg the dust encloased heare. 
Blest be y* man y* spares these stones, 
And curst be he y' moves my bones. 

A strange epitaph — if it be an epitaph — but 
written by himself and placed there at his own 
request. 

Above this slab, in a niche in the chancel wall, 
stands the marble bust of the poet, from which the 
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pictures of the poet, so familiar to us all, have been 
taken. 

Not very far from the church stands the house, 
or a part of it, in which Shakespeare was born. 
The house was fast falling into decay; its wood and 
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lime hardly held together; its floors and rafters 
already were sagging heavily, when the English 
government came to the rescue, bought the house, 
repaired it, filled it with such relics of Shakespeare 
as could be collected, and placed a keeper over it, 
whose pleasure it is to show the house to visitors. 
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The village folk are proud to tell of Shakes- 
peare's boyhood, and his pranks about the village. 
They speak of him as they might of some one who 
had just now grown up and left the village for 
London, perhaps, or had made a name for himself 
across the water. There is one old man I have been 
told, who has served so long in the village as guide 
to visitors, and who has so often repeated the 
Shakespeare village lore to them, thus becoming so 
familiar with the name and its associations, that 
now, in his childish old age, he really believes he 
has known him himself, and that they were boys, 
fishing and playing, and attending school together. 

It was due indirectly to one of these ^^ village 
pranks" that Shakespeare left Stratford and went 
to London; and it was there that he made the 
acquaintance of London actors, and began writing 
those wonderful plays which have passed down 
century after century, and are just as wonderful in 
our age as they were in the age in which they were 
written. 
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The "prank" was this: Three miles out from 
Stratford, stood the grand old manor house of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, with its wide acres, its deep forests, 
and best of all its great hunting park, filled with 
deer and rabbits — the envy of every lad for miles 
around. For in those days it was the fashion for 
English gentry to own a hunting park, and to hunt 
down the timid deer and rabbits simply for 
amusement and for the excitement of hunting. 

Anything the rich gentry did, you may be sure, 
the village lads longed, too, to do. Accordingly one 
night a band of poachers — for such they were 
called — Shakespeare among them, set forth toward 
Sir Thomas Lucy's hunting park. Perhaps they 
had been there before; perhaps Sir Thomas had 
warning that they were on the way; at any rate he 
was on the watch, and our poet Shakespeare was 
caught and imprisioned over night in the keeper's 
lodge; carried before the village authorities and 
heavily fined. 

Naturally the boy was angry at this — we are 
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all apt to be angry when we are caught in our own 
traps — and vowed vengeance. His vengeance took 
the form of some foolish doggerel, punning rhymes, 
of which Sir Thomas was the subject, and which 
the lad fastened to the posts of the great manor 
house gate-way. 

Sir Thomas was furious — for no man enjoys 
being made fun of — and threatened Shakespeare 
with the punishment he so richly deserved. 

Then it was that he, with his wife Anne 
Hathaway — for Shakespeare married very young — 
fled to London and began his career as an actor and 
a play-writer. 

We once had in our own country an author — 
Washington Irving. I have just been reading his 
account of his owu visit to Shakespeare's home. No 
one could describe it as he has done. Let us 
read it: 

^^I had come to Stratford on a poetical 
pilgrimage. My first visit was to the house where 
Shakespeare was born, and where, according to 
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tradition, he was brought up to his father's craft of 
wool combing. It is a small, mean looking edifice 
of wood and plaster, a true nestling place of genius, 
which seems to delight in hatching its nestlings in 
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by-corners. The walls of its squalid chambers are 
covered with names and inscriptions in every 
language, by pilgrims of all nations, ranks, and 
conditions, from the prince to the peasant. The 
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house is shown by a garrulous old lady, in a frosty 
red face, lighted up by a cold blue anxious eye, and 
garnished with artificial locks of flaxen hair. She 
was peculiarly assiduous in exhibiting the relics with 
which this, like all other celebrated shrines, abounds. 
There was the shattered stock of the very matchlock 
with which Shakespeare shot the deer on his 
poaching exploits. There, too, was his tobacco-box, 
which proves that he was a rival smoker of Sir 
Walter Raleigh; the sword also with which he 
played Hamlet; and the identical lantern with which 
Friar Lawrence discovered Romeo with Juliet at the 
tomb ! 

^^ The most favorite object of curiosity, however, 
is Shakespeare's chair. It stands in the chimney- 
nook of a small, gloomy chamber, just behind what 
was his father's shop. Here he may many a time 
have sat when a boy, watching the slowly revolving 
spit with all the longing of an urchin; or of an 
evening, listening to the cronies and gossips of 
Stratford, dealing forth churchyard tales and 
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legendary anecdotes of the troublesome times of 
England. In this chair it is the custom of everyone 
that visits the house, to sit; whether this be done 
with the hope of imbibing any of the inspiration of 
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the bard, I am at a loss to say — I merely mention 
the fact; and mine hostess privately assured me, 
though built of solid oak, such was the fervent zeal 
of devotees, that the chair had to be new bottomed 
at least once in three years. It is worthy of notice 
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also, in the history of this extraordinary chair, that 
though sold some years since to a northern princess, 
yet, strange to tell, it has found its way back again 
to the old chimney corner. 

^^ I am always of easy faith in such matters, and 
am ever willing to /be deceived, when the deceit is 
pleasant and costs nothing. I am therefore a ready 
believer in relics, legends, and local anecdotes of 
goblins and great men; and would advise all 
travellers, who travel for their gratification, to be 
the same. What is it to us, whether these stories be 
true or false, so long as we can persuade ourselves 
into the belief of them, and enjoy all the charm of 
the reaUty? There is nothing* like resolute good- 
humored credulity in these matters. 

^^From the birth-place of Shakespeare a few 
paces brought me to his grave. He lies buried in 
the chancel of the parish church, a large and 
venerable pile, mouldering with age, but richly 
ornamented. It stands on the banks of the Avon, 
on -an embowered point, and separated by adjoining 
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gardens from the suburbs of the town. Its situation 
is quiet and retired: the river runs murmuring at 
the foot of the churchyard, and the elms which grow 
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upon its banks droop their branches into its clear 
bosom. An avenue of limes, the boughs of which 
are curiously interlaced, so as to form in summer an 
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arched way of foliage, leads up from the gate of the 
yard to the church porch. The graves are over- 
grown with grass; the. gray tombstones, some of 
them nearly sunk into the earth, are half-covered 
with moss, which has likewise tinted the reverend 
old building. Small birds have built their nests 
among the cornices and fissures of the walls, and 
keep up a continual flutter and chirping; and rooks 
are sailing and cawing about its lofty gray spire. 
^^In the course of my rambles I met with the 
gray-headed sexton, and accompanied him home to 
get the key of the church. He had lived in 
Stratford, man and boy, for eighty years, and 
seemed still to consider himself a vigorous man, with 
the trivial exception that he had nearly lost the use 
of his legs for a few years past. His dwelling was 
a cottage looking out upon the Avon and its 
bordering meadows, and was a picture of that 
neatness, order, and comfort which pervade the 
hiunblest dweUings in this country. A low, white- 
washed room, with a stone floor carefully scrubbed, 
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serves for parlor, kitchen and hall. Rows of pewter 
and earthen dishes glittered along the dresser. On 
an old oaken table, well rubbed and polished, lay the 
family Bible and prayer-book, and the drawer 
containing the family library, composed of about 
half-a-score of well-thumbed volumes. An ancient 
clock, that important article of cottage furniture, 
ticked on the opposite side of the room; with a 
bright warming-pan hanging on one side of it, and 
the old man's horn-handled Sunday cane on the 
other. The fire-place, as usual, was wide enough to 
admit a gossip knot within its jambs. In one corner 
sat the old man's grandaughter sewing, a pretty 
blue-eyed girl. 

^^ We approached the church through the avenue 
of limes, and entered, by a Gothic porch, highly 
ornamented with carved doors of massive oak. 
The interior is spacious, and the architecture and 
embellishment superior to those of most coimtry 
churches. There are several ancient monuments of 
nobility and gentry, over some of which hang 
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funeral escutcheons, and banners dropping piece- 
meal from the walls. The tomb of Shakespeare is 
in the chancel. The place is solemn and sepulchral. 
Tall elms wave before the pointed windows, and the 
Avon, which runs at a short distance from the 
walls, keeps up a low, perpetual murmur. A flat 
stone marks the spot where the bard is buried. 
There are the four lines inscribed on it, said to have 
been written by himself, and which have in them 
something extremely awful. If they are indeed his 
own, they show that solicitude about the quiet of 
the grave which seems natural to fine sensibilities 
and thoughtful minds. 

"Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall, is a 
bust of Shakespeare, put up shortly after his death, 
and considered as a resemblance. The aspect is 
pleasant and serene, with a finely arched forehead; 
and I thought I could read in it indications of that 
cheerful, social disposition, by which he was as much 
characterized among his contemporaries as by the 
vastness of his genius. The inscription mentions 
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his age at the time of his decease — 53 years; an 
untimely death for the world: for what fruit might 
not have been expected from the golden autumn of 
such a mind, sheltered as it was from the stormy 
vicissitudes of life, and flourishing in the sunshine 
of popular and royal favor. The inscription on the 
tombstone has not been without its effect. It has 
prevented the removal of his remains to West- 
minster Abbey, which was at one time contemplated. 
A few years since, also, as some laborers were 
digging to make an adjoining vault, the earth caved 
in, so as to leave a vacant space almost like an arch, 
through which one might have reached into his 
grave. No one, however, presumed to meddle with 
his remains, so awfully guarded by a malediction; 
and lest any of the idle or the curious, or any 
collector of relics, should be tempted to commit 
depredations, the old sexton kept watch over the 
place for two days, until the vault was finished, and 
the aperture closed again. He told me that he had 
made bold to look in at the hole, but could see 
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neither coffin nor bones; nothing but dust. It was 
something, I thought, to have seen the dust of 
Shakespeare, 

^^ There are other monuments around, but the 
mind refuses to dwell upon anything that is not 
connected with Shakespeare, His idea pervades 
the place; the whole pile seems but as his 
mausoleum. The feelings, no longer checked and 
thwarted by doubt, here indulge in perfect 
confidence; other traces of him may be false or 
dubious, but here is palpable evidence and absolute 
certainty. As I trod the sounding pavement, there 
was something intense and thrilling in the idea, that, 
in very truth, the remains of Shakespeare were 
mouldering beneath my feet. It was a long time 
before I could prevail upon myself to leave the 
place; and as I passed through the churchyard, I 
plucked a branch from one of the yew trees, the 
only relic that I have brought from Stratford." 
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WINDSOR CASTLE, 

This is the residence of the Queen of England. 
I am not sure but we owe England's whole royalty 
an apology for not coming here first of all, and 
paying our respects at once to Iler Royal Highness. 

We are only about twenty miles out from 
London — only an hour's ride, and what a change 
from the hurry and worry, the rush and the noise of 
that great city ! Here Rip Van Winkle might sleep on 
forever, it is so quiet. Strange what a hind of quiet 
these English villages can take on. The weight of 
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their age seems to settle down upon them; there is a 
diflference in the very shade and denseness of the 
trees — or at least we imagine there is, I once 
heard a lady say that it seemed to her that the very 
children and the kittens frisked with a friskiness 
subdued, seemingly conscious of the dignity of the 
antiquity of their surroundings. 

And still New Winsdor, where the castle stands, 
looks upon itself as very much alive compared with 
Old Windsor, the village two iniles away. Natur- 
ally, too, it feels its importance as the seat of the 
Royal Palace, and considers its great gateways — 
the Victoria Bridge and the Albert BHdge — as the 
gateways to royalty itself. 

The castle is indeed a grand old structure, 
situated high up, terrace on terrace above the town, 
looking down upon it, as it has for centuries upon 
centuries, with that strength and protection that 
makes its people love it for itself alone. 

And then when the Queen is there, and the 
great English flag flutters from the tower, and the 
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royal carriages spin up and down the streets! 
Windsor then is in its gala dress, holding itself 
always in readiness to honor its sovereign, Queen 
Victoria. 




THE NOBHAK GATEWAY. 



The castle is very old — so old that only parts 
of the original building are standing. It was the 
favorite resort of William the Conqueror, and so 
dates back to the very beginning of N^orman 
nobility. 
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^' Our Windsor Castle," the English say, " is an 
emblem of our English Constitution in its strength 
and antiquity and grandeur." And as one views it 
from the village below, standing out so strong and 
clear against the sky, looking defiance upon all 
forces of man, daring even the very elements them- 
selves, one understands why the nation is proud of 
their noble Queen's Palace ; and why, to them, it and 
their Constitution are one in strength, in antiquity, 
and in gi'andeur. 

But we are not content to view the castle from 
the town below Here are the stone steps 
that lead' to the grounds above. There are a 
hundred of them — easy to climb, fortunately — but 
a hundred in number for all that, and we need 
prepare for a long, hard ascent. 

Does the Queen have these steps to climb? O 
no; there is a carriage road for "the royalty; " but 
alas, we are not royalty — so let us gather up our 
courage and our strength — that is, unless you are 
willing to go around some little distance, and then 
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go up the winding way, open to visitors always, 
from sunrise- to sunset. 




THE BOUND TOWER. 



Whichever way we take, we come at last upon 
the beautiful grounds that surround the great hollow 
square of buildings, which, all together, form the 
Castle, of which every true-hearted Englishman is so 
proud. 

There are thirteen towers in all, rising from this 
enormous building; but it is from the battlements of 
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the Great Round Tower that we must view the 
grounds, the Thames, the village, and Eton College, 
all of which lie now spread out before us. 

Then to the north and east extends the park — 
four miles around — for this is no small prominence 
upon which the castle is built. There is a wonder- 
ful oak in this park, said to be haunted by the spirit 
of a hunter. It is "Heme's Oak,^' and the guides 
are very proud to infonn you that without doubt it 
is the very tree that Shakespeare writes of in his 
^* Merry Wives of Windsor." If this be true, how old 
the tree must be and the forest in which it stands I 

And the gardens about the buildings, both 
within and without the hollow square — who can 
describe them? The trees, the shrubbery, the 
hedges trained and trimmed under the care of 
England's best skilled gardeners; the flowers, the 
fountains, the foliage plants, the landscape 
gardening, and even more beautiful than these, the 
lawns, the velvety lawns, which one could traly 
believe had, as the gardener has said, been rolled and 
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rolled for a thousand years, so soft and level and 
green are they. 

The Round Tower itself is built upon an 
artificial mount, so that its foundations stand high 
above the level of the hill upon which the buildings 
stand. Once, away back in feudal times, there was a 
moat around this tower, over which stretched the 
drawbridge, upon which no doubt the steps of many 
a king and nobleman echoed in those olden 
times when moats and drawbridges were the castle 
dwellers' sure defence. The moat was long ago 
filled up; and no one can hardly imagine, as he 
passes over the green grass, and looks down upon 
the flowers that grow upon it, that ever there could 
have been a moat, or that there could ever have 
reigned in this beautiful spot anything but peace 
and good will. 

Over on the north side of the quadrangle are 
the State apartments; on the east and south, those 
of the Queen and her Royal Household; that 
equestrian bronze statue there at the western end 
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of the square is a statue of Charles II., dedicated, 
as it says upon the pedestal, ^^ by Tobia Kustat 
to my gracious master, Charles II., the best of 
kings." 

We should like to peep into the Royal Apart- 
ments; but that is rather more than even royal 
courtesy could allow; and we can only dream of 
what elegance there must be within those gray 
stone walls and behind those great, deep windows. 

There is a Ruben's Room there, they say, in 
which are some of the rarest of that wonderful 
master's works. Then there is a White Drawing 
Room, in which are portraits of the Royal Family; 
and beyond this a green Drawing Room, and still 
farther on a Crimson Drawing Room. There is a 
Royal Library too; a Chapel, and most elegant "of 
all, a Throne Room, draped in richest, deepest 
blue, the insignia of The Noble Order of the 
Garter, whose imposing ceremonials are held here 
in the presence of Her Royal Highness and the 
Royal family. 
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The State Apartments — grand, elegant, — yes, 
all this; there are the Queen's magnificent audience 
room; the Vandyke room, filled with pictures from 
that famous artist; the Queen's State Drawing 
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Room, with its stucco panel of oak, shamrock, 
rose and thistle; the Grand Reception Hall, the 
Banquet Hall; and perhaps most interesting of 
all, the Waterloo Room, in which King William IV. 
gave a great dinner in commemoi*ation of that 
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battle, and in which the king himself when dead 
lay in state while the nation mourned. He it was, 
it will be remembered, who did what he could in a 
time of national trouble, to help his people and 
lift the burden of misery and poverty from their 
lives. 




ST. GBOROB'S GHAFBL. 



But let US leave these apartments, and hurry 
away to St. George's chapel — one of the most 
beautiful little gems of Cathedral art in all Europe. 

N^otice the grandly carved stone steps and 
balustrade leading to the main entrance. Perhaps 
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they are too grand for daily use, for it is through 
the little south entrance the people go and come. 
But very little do we care whether the door be 
great or small, grand or simple, so long as it 
admits us to the wonderful chapel. 

It is not a large structure. One does not look 
far away down dim corridors as far as eye can 
reach; nor does the vaulted roof seem to arch high 
into the very heavens themselves ; but it is beautiful 
— so beautiful and so perfect I How ever did the 
brain of man conceive such beauty of architecture, 
such glory of color, such magnificence of design ? 

The great west window, — did even the artist 
half know what a glory of rainbow light the 
sinking sun would shed through these deep, rich- 
colored panes of glass upon the white marbled 
floors and gothic arches? The whole chapel is 
filled with light. The pavements burn with it. 
The arches and the vaulted ceiling are illuminated. 
Ifever did light upon Aladdin's Palace fall with 
such mellow richness and such radiant glory. 
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Come now to the northwest corner of the 
chapel, where the rich purple draperies hang. 
Through the rich, heavy folds, drawn back with 
massive cords, the same rich light falls upon the 
white marble that stands beneath the window. 
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ST. OBOROE'S CHAPEL, INTERIOR VIEW. 

This was erected by the English people in 
memory of the beautiful Princess Charlotte and 
her little baby, who died together, now more 
than half a century ago. 
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Upon the block of marble lies the Princess, a 
thin, almost invisible drapery thrown over her, 
wonderfully carved, and showing plainly the form 
and features of the Princess. 

Above this is a figure representing the ascen- 
sion of the spirit of the beautiful woman, and by 
her side two angels, one bearing in her arms the 
little baby. The marble is pure — almost trans- 
parent; and when the rich, sunset colors fall 
upon it, one can almost feel a life in the ascending 
figures. For a moment it is the spirit of the 
dying Princess; and we turn away from it with 
a feeling of reverence and pity for the beautiful 
Princess whose life went out so sadly. 

Shall we leave the Chapel now? Perhaps we 
can not do better than to come away just here, 
with the impression of the beauty of this western 
window of the chapel last upon our minds. Then, 
too, it is nearly time to close the doors. One 
look back as we pass out — the sun is getting 
low — it is nearly half past four. Hush ! soft 
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music is coining from the organ; the colors 
deepen. See ! the chapel is flooded with sunset 
glory. 

And certainly the grounds have grown more 
beautiful since the setting sun has fallen upon 
them. How rich the grass has grown in this 
yellow light! How tall the towers have grown! 
What massive shadows stretch across the lawn! 

Truly, it is a beautiful castle; a grand, old 
castle, and worthy to be the home of the Queen 
of England. 
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